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K. E. A. Visitors Always Pleased 


For 
Economy, Comfort and Convenience 


Make Your Reservations Early at the 


we tae NDT BOTEL 


942 South 4th Street 


1 block south of the K. of C. Building 
1-2 block north of the Memorial Building 


within easy walking distance of shopping district 


Attractive Rates -- Special Rates to Groups 


Write for reservations and rates today 
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LATEST WORKBOOKS 


These workbooks greatly decrease retardation and failures, an objective universally 
desired by school officials and patrons,—remembering that “it costs $60 to $100 to re-educate 
every pupil-failure.” They provide a continuous diagnostic testing and remedial program 
for discovering and curing pupil-weaknesses in various subjects. They cost no more than 


blank tablet paper. 
Elementary 
Upton’s Arithmetic Workbooks, grades 
1 to 8. 
Fenner & Madden’s English Practice 
Books, grades 3 to 8. 
Lockwood’s Practice Sheets in English 


Grammar and Punctuation with Tests and 
Key, Parts I and II, grades 7 and 8. 


Adventures in Dictionary land, middle 
grades. 

Wilson & Wilson’s Workbook in United 
— History, Parts I and II, grades 7 
and 8. 


Fact and Story and Do and Learn Read- 
ers: Workbooks for grades 1 to 3 


High School 

Lewis & Hosic’s Practical Workbook in 
English. 

McKitrick & West’s English Workbooks 
I and II 

Nyberg’s Tests and Drills in First Year 
Algebra. 

Schettler & Simpson’s Workbook in 
Sociology. 

Stoddard & Waehler’s My Life Book. 

Wilson’s Laboratory Manual in American 
History. 

Elson’s Workbook for Modern Times and 
the Living Past. 

Lawrence & Raynor’s Workbook for 
First Year Latin. 

Lathrop’s Laboratory Manual in Indus 
trial Geography. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 


Cincinnati 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


LEGISLATURE ENACTS PROPOSED 
SCHOOL CODE INTO LAW 


The school code has passed both the 
House and the Senate and has been signed 
by the Governor, and for the first time in 
our history we have an opportunity to build 
a program of education upon a sound legal 
basis. 


Superintendent Richmond and his Com- 
mission performed a remarkable service for 
the State when they produced the Commis- 
sion’s report. The Legislature has taken 
this report at its face value and has enacted 
every major recommendation into law. 
The teachers and the citizens of Kentucky 
owe a debt of gratitude to the Commission 
for its excellent work and to the House of 
Representatives, to the Senate, and to the 
Governor for the statesmanlike way in 
which they handled this problem. It is now 
the responsibility of those charged with 
administration of public education in Ken- 
tucky to build an educational system upon 
the foundation that has been so well laid. 


There are still a few places where reforms 
are needed in order to do the most effective 
work. There are some constitutional 
limitations on the educational program 
that will be serious handicaps until they 
can be remedied. No person who thinks 
intelligently would champion for a moment 
the constitutional program of electing a 
superintendent by a popular vote on a 
political ticket for a four-year period, at a 
salary not to exceed $5,000, and then 
stipulating that this officer cannot succeed 
himself. The State Department of Educa- 
tion needs as its head an educational officer 
selected by the State Board of Education 
at such a salary as the board may see fit 
to pay for the services demanded of the 
head of the public school system of the 
State, and there should be no statutory or 
constitutional limitation that would pre- 
Vent him from serving as long as the board 
saw fit to retain him in office. 


' Another step that must be taken before 
the program can be worked out on a satis- 
factory basis is to find some means of aiding 


the less wealthy districts in the State to 
maintain efficient schools. The present 
method of distributing all the State moneys 
on a per capita basis works a serious hard- 
ship on school districts that are not finan- 
cially able to maintain good schools. 

There are other changes that are desir- 
able, of course, but we are on the way. 

The people of Kentucky are forever 
indebted to Doctor Richmond, the Educa- 
tional Commission, the General Assembly, 
and the governor for a body of law that 
makes possible the educational develop- 
ment of our State. 


THE INTERPRETATION 
COMMITTEE 


The Interpretation Committee of the 
Kentucky Education Association started 
out a year ago to make Kentucky school- 
conscious. One of the very definite things 
it intended to do was to make as large a 
percentage of our people as_ possible 
familiar with the work of the Educational 
Commission. It has accomplished _ its 
purpose in a remarkably fine way. It is 
safe to say that more of Kentucky’s 
citizens have been interested in the Educa- 
tion Commission’s report than in any 
other single study ever made in this State. 

The Committee started out to acquaint 
every member of the Legislature with the 
findings of the Commission. Undoubtedly 
it was successful in acquainting the mem- 
bers of both the House and the Senate with 
the excellent work that was done not only 
by the Commission but by the Code Com- 
mittee as well. The whole-hearted accept- 
ance of the code by both the House and the 
Senate indicates clearly that their members 
had studied the report and believed in it. 

Our congratulations to Superintendent 
Harper Gatton, chairman, and to the other 
members of the Committee—Superinten- 
dent D. Y. Dunn, Honorable James H. 
Richmond, Honorable Huston Quin, and 
Superintendent P. H. Hopkins—for the 
excellence of their work. These men 
deserve the sincere appreciation of all 
persons interested in education. 
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THE SCHOOLS GO FORWARD 


Kentucky’s educational system moved 
forward a generation in the month of 
February. The General Assembly passed, 
by an almost unanimous vote, the new 
School Code recommended by the Educa- 
tional Commission and sponsored by the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


The unified and enthusiastic support 
of the code on the part of teachers and 
school administrators has no parallel in the 
history of school affairs in Kentucky, and 
is a source of gratification to those who 
have the responsibility of leading and 
directing the legislative program. Our 
school bills have likewise had the whole- 
hearted support of the leading organiza- 
tions in the State. To these staunch 
friends of education, much credit is due. 


The new School Code will make possible 
a better educational system. It did not, 
however, contain any provision for revenue 
and will not prevent a collapse of Ken- 
tucky’s schools unless the Common School 
Fund is substantially increased. 


Recent events have emphasized the need 
for redoubled efforts on the part of every 
teacher in order that the schools may have 
adequate financial support and that the 
children may have the opportunities to 
which they are entitled. We cannot be 
satisfied with simply regaining lost ground. 
We must move toward a higher goal—the 
building of a constructive program for 
financing education. 

The General Assembly has considered 
school problems in a sympathetic and 
understanding manner. Its members are 
entitled to know that both teachers and 
people of the community are behind them 
in their efforts to secure adequate financial 
support for schools. 


Your educational leaders have left no 
stone unturned in their efforts to put our 
school system on a sound basis. They will 
continue to put forth every effort. I am 
sure that the teachers of Kentucky share 
with their leadership the determination to 
move forward in this reconstruction period 
toward our next goal—a system of adequate 
financial support that will bring about 
equality of opportunity for every one of 
Kentucky’s 720,000 children. 


JaMeEs H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


_ School Code. 


THE CHALLENGE 


School people of Kentucky should feel 
greatly encouraged because of the undere 
standing manner in which the present 
Legislature considered and passed the 
The members of the present 
General Assembly have shown that they 
are deeply interested in a program of edu- 
cation to give the children in the State an 
opportunity to prepare for the citizenship 
obligations that they are to assume. 


By passing the code recommended by 
the Educational Commission the Legisla- 
ture has given a challenge to school admin- 
istrators to give Kentucky a more efficient 
school system than it has ever had. 

The co-operation of school people in an 
effort to secure the passage of the new code 
is evidence that this challenge will be 
gladly accepted and discharged to the 
benefit of the children and to the credit 
of the profession. 

D. Y. DuNN, 
President Kentucky Education Association 


A STUDY OF DIALECT IN THE 
SOUTHERN ‘MOUNTAINS #4 


In this issue of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
will be found the first of a series of two 
articles on “‘A Study of Dialect in the 
Southern Mountains,”’ prepared by Miss 
Mary Agnes Whitt of Meadow View, 
Virginia. These articles will appeal partic- 
ularly to teachers in Kentucky. Any 
person who has ever lived in rural Ken- 
tucky, whether he lived in the mountains 
or not, will find much of interest in both of 
these articles. The quaint expressions and 
the way in which Miss Whitt has discussed 
them should make these two articles of 
genuine interest to all of our people. 


In this issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
be found an article written by Mr. Wallace 
Rogers, Jr., on ‘“The Kentucky High School 
Newspaper.’’ High schools all over Ken- 
tucky are worrying about the publication 
of a paper. Read Mr. Rogers’ article and 
see how some of the schools are meeting 
the situation. A good high school paper 
is a valuable asset in any school organiza- 
tion. It may be handled in a very inexpen- 
sive way and still be made of great value. 
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OUR COVER 


The graph on the front cover of the 
JouRNAL shows approximately the com- 
parative costs of education and crime in 
Kentucky. 

It is practically impossible to secure 
accurate data on the cost of operation of 
prisons, prosecution of criminals, and 
administration of criminal law. 

The graph was constructed from exact 
data obtained from a detailed study of six 
typical counties, fairly located with refer- 
ence to distribution and affording reliable 
conditions from which to deduce con- 
clusions. The graph is therefore suffi- 
ciently accurate for comparison purposes 
and reveals a pathetic situation. 


THE TEACHER’S VOTE 


Dennis H. Cooke of Peabody College in 
a recent article urges an effective cam- 
paign to get teachers in the State to vote 
on all State tickets and on all issues. Dr. 
Cooke says: ‘“The political influence of the 
one million teachers in the United States 
must be felt. In Tennessee, for example, 
there are probably 15,000 voting teachers. 
Practically every one of these teachers 
has a voting father and mother. In this 
state, therefore, it is possible for the 
teachers to control 45,000 votes. Practi- 
cally all state issues and state tickets 
stand or fall by a smaller margin than 
45,000 votes. Cut the number of votes 
into half (22,500) and think of the political 
influence of this number. What governor, 
legislator, or politician would not like to 
have these votes?” 

What Dr. Cooke says of Tennessee is 
equally true of Kentucky. If the teachers 
of this State would band themselves to- 
gether for good government and for pro- 
gressive measures they could be a tre- 
mendous force in the development of the 
Commonwealth. 





MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 
TO ATTEND THE K.E. A. 
CONVENTION APRIL 18-21 
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In Memory of Robert €. Williams 
Late Secretary of the Kentucky 
€dneation Association 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED BY THE ASSOCIATED STATE 
SECRETARIES AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 


When the harvest is ripe and ready to 
be gathered by the reaper and stored where 
its fruits may be employed to sustain and 
satisfy life, we feel that time and nature 
have well performed their course; but when 
the elements by untimely disturbances 
interrupt an incomplete human _life’s 
career, we deplore and mourn the sudden 
ending of promise yet to be realized. 


R. E. Williams, our fellow secretary of 
Kentucky, had endeared himself to us all. 
He had earned the esteem and regard of 
every professional and personal associate 
in this body. He held us to him by ties of 
affection, loyalty, and manliness of charac- 
ter whose roots were embedded deep in the 
soil of a life given unselfishly to useful 
service. His spirit touched, always, the 
best side of existence. He chose the better 
part. He manifested courage, sincerity, 
and clear vision. His interests lay in 
building within his own State, and among 
its schools, the growth and the teaching 
resources of his beloved Kentucky Com- 
monwealth, a strong, compact, and endur- 
ing social consciousness for the betterment 
of its education. 


Mr. Williams has there reared a structure 
to remain as a lasting monument to his 
memory. His fellow workers in school and 
home, in civic life and public affairs, have 
recorded their estimate of his worth; they 
have spoken in language that voices 
universal sentiment of his loss, his absence 
from the councils, the directing hand, the 
clear mind, the feeling heart and soul he 
possessed, and the talents he employed for 
the common good. 


As we pause in this session to consider 
our several and united duties, we place, 
with a sense of regret and affection, this 
expression of sincere sentiments to his 
memory. 


February 27, 1934. 
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LEGISLATIVE HIGHLIGHTS 


The new School Code (H. B. No. 1), 
passed the House of Representatives by a 


vote of 90 to 2 and the Senate by a vote of 


; 35 to 0. A number of amendments to the. 


code were adopted by Education Com- 
mittees in the House and Senate but the 
bill as passed embodies practically all of 
the recommendations of the Educational 


Commission. 
xk KK OK * 


Amendments designed to provide for 
election of county superintendent by popu- 
lar vote were offered from the floor. 
These amendments were defeated in the 
House by a vote of 48 to 36 and in the 
Senate by a vote of 27 to5. Other amend- 
ments offered from the floor were likewise 
defeated or withdrawn. 


* eK OK * 


The School Code contained no provision 
for financial support of the schools. A 
number of revenue bills have been intro- 
duced in the General Assembly, but none 
has as yet been passed. 


* Ke OK OK * 


The Gaines Bill, reducing the State levy 
on real estate from thirty cents to five cents. 
has been passed by both House and Senate. 

This measure, designed to give relief to 
property owners, will practically eliminate 
the Common School Fund, which hereto- 
fore has received sixty-nine per cent of the 
revenues from the State tax on real estate. 
The State per capita declined from $9.00 
in 1931-32 to $6.00 for the present year. On 
the basis of the thirty cent real estate levy, 
the per capita for the coming school year 
had been estimated at from $4.50 to $5.00. 
If no revenue is found to replace that lost 
through reduction of the levy to five cents, 
the State per capita may decline to $2.00 
oriless. This will mean closing of schools 
in many districts and a virtual collapse of 
the entire school system. 


* * Ke * * 


There will also be a tendency toward 
lowering of assessments with a resulting 
decrease in local taxrevenues. Teachers can 
secure the facts on the financial situation 
in their own school district from the 
superintendent, and point out to patrons 
what $2.00 per capita will mean. In view 


of the decline in local revenues, there 
should be a State per capita of not less 
than $12.00 for the coming year. 

* * KK * 


At this writing, House Bills Nos. 635, 
636 and 639 have been passed by the House 
and are ready for the Senate. H. B. Nos. 
637 and 638 have been reported by the 
Rules Committee in the House and are 
ready for consideration. These measures 
enable Kentucky schools to share in the 
benefits of the National Public Works Pro- 
gram, and have been approved by the 
P. W. A., legal staff at Washington. Since 
Kentucky now stands forty-seventh among 
the states in value of school property, these 
bills should be passed at once in order that 
badly needed construction projects may be 
completed without delay. 

* *e Ke K * 


House Bill No. 670, which enables school 
boards to make tuition contracts both 
within and without the State has been 
reported by the Rules Committee and 
should be passed. This bill supplements 
the code and will permit a number of 
districts to effect economies in taking care 
of their children. 

* ek Ke K * 


As the JOURNAL goes to press, the big 
problem of financial support for schools has 
not been solved. Every teacher should 
watch closely the progress of legislation 
and keep patrons informed as to the needs 
of the schools, so that they may express 
their wishes to representatives and senators. 





Would you set your name among the stars? 

Then write it large upon the hearts of children. 

They will remember! 

Have you visions of a finer, happier world? 

Tell the children! 

They will build it for you. 

Have you a word of hope for poor, blind, stumbling 
human kind? 

Then give it not to stupid, blundering men. 

Give it to the children. 

In their clear, untroubled minds it will reflect itself a 
thousand fold 

And some day paint itself upon the mountain tops. 


Somewhere a Lincoln plays and learns and watches 
with bewildered gaze 

This strange procession of mismannered souls. 

Have you a ray of light to offer him? 

Then give it, and some day it will help 

To make the torch which he will use 

To light the world to freedom and to joy. 

—Clare Tree Major. 





A Study in Dialect in the Southern 
Mountains 
Number One 


By Mary AGNEs WITT, 
Meadow View, Virginia 


The statement is often made in the public 
press that the purest of the remaining 
Anglo-Saxon stock in this country is found 
in the Southern Mountains. Only recently 
a well-known writer and dramatist said 
that if Shakespeare were alive now he 
would be more at home in this section than 
anywhere else on earth. 


Casual search shows that there isjustifica- 
tion for these conclusions. There are am- 
ple proofs without going over a wide range 
of Shakespearean writings. I have heard 
words used in ordinary conversation with 
which many students are only acquainted 
through having seen them on the pages of 
classical English literature. 


Imagine the thrill I received once when a 
sweet little girl came to me and as she 
handed me a note said, ‘‘Mammie writ ye a 
little letter this mornin’.’’ Shakespeare 
would not have thought there was anything 
odd about this quaint speech. In Romeo 
and Juliet, Act V, Scene III, the Friar says, 
“IT writ to Romeo.” In many places in 
Shakespeare’s other writings you find ‘‘ye”’ 

_ used for ‘“‘you.” 


I made note of more than one “‘saying”’ 
which I feel sure date back to the Shakes- 
pearean era. One of these is sufficient to 
quote in this short article. More than 
one mother said to me with a nod: “It’s a 
mighty smart youngen that knows its own 
daddy.”’ This is, in all probability, a 
perversion and goes back to a Shakes- 
pearean aphorism. In The Merchant of 
Venice, Act II, Scene II, Launcelot Gobbo 
says to old Gobbo, his sire, “It is a wise 
father that knows his own child.”’ 


There are many other words which 
belong to this same time and, which some 
twenty years ago, were common property 
in most sections in the mountainous 
regions. In one place I knew, it was the 
custom when neighbors helped each other 


about any task and spoke of it later for 
them to say, ‘‘I holp’em dothat.”’ Shakes- 
peare would have instantly recognized the 
word ‘“‘holp’”’ (pronounced without the /) 
as the past tense of the word “‘help”’ of his 
time. He uses this word “holp’’ in 
Macbeth and others of his immortal dramas. 

The natives of the mountains have used 
many other Shakespearean words and 
phrases which have long since become 
obsolete elsewhere. Some of the older ones 
here spoke of any one who was ill as growing 
“‘worser,’’ when they were not so well as 
formerly. 

Upon being told of Tybalt’s death and 
Romeo’s banishment does not Juliet 
exclaim that there is one word that is 
‘“‘worser’’ than death? There are many 
other identical expressions found in English 
literature that live on here among the 
descendants of the early English settlers. 
Men here say that they are not ‘‘afeard.” 
More than one of the characters in Shake- 
speare’s plays are made to say that they are 
‘nothing afeard.”’ 

There are a few rules of grammar as well 
as some pronunciations which the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains use which without 
question have an origin far beyond Shake- 
speare’s day. I was told of places where 
the addition of an ‘‘n’’? makes the word 
“horse” plural. It was nothing uncommon 
for “‘es’’ to be added to a short word to 
make it mean more than one. For 
instance ‘‘nestes” for “‘nests’’ and ‘‘postes”’ 
for ‘‘posts.”’ 

I remember hearing one woman use 
“crope” for the word “crept.” After an 
illness of some weeks this woman said that 
she “‘crope’’ out at last. The old Saxon 
word for creep is creopan which is sufficient 
excuse for the word “‘crope.’’ These things 


all date back to Chaucer’s time of writing. 
In order to give a more complete idea of 
the language used in the mountains I shall 
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repeat a few expressions that are typical 
' of the time when the ancestors of these 
' people left their native English homes and 
' came to America searching for freedom and 
permanent homes, even if it were in a 
mountain wilderness. A few years ago 
when a mountaineer went somewhere 
| horse-back he could tell how he made the 
| journey by saying that he had “rid a nag.” 
| In England a little horse was referred to as 
a “nag,’’ also the word “rid”’ was correctly 
| used as the past tense of “‘ride.” 

When things flew here I was sometimes 
' told that they “riz right up in the air,” and 
when they sat without moving ‘‘they sot 
still.” 
' Then too, there were occasional words 
aside from the old Saxon words, which 
never failed to raise a high state of inter- 
est with me whenever I heard them. 
The two words given below come from the 
Latin. All the older people here said 
“sarve’’ when they meant “serve.” I 
shall never forget the first time this word 
was spoken in my presence. A man had 


just been notified that he was wanted for 


jury service. For some reason he did not 
want to have anything to do with the case 
for which he had received the summons. 

“T won’t sarve!”’ he told them doggedly, 
“T tell ye that I won’t sarve!’’ and he 
didn’t! 

Another word of Latin origin which was 
outstanding among these people was 
“authority.”” Long words with musical 
pronunciations and of Latin heritage were 
few and far between in the every-day talk 
here, but I found that the word ‘‘authority”’ 
was looked upon with great respect by all 
the honest, straight-forward mountain men. 

There were still other old Saxon words 
used which, in all probability, had not 
undergone the slightest change since the 
first settler came here from England. 
There were circumstances in which no word 
could tell the story with more vigor and 
understanding than the native words used 
by a native tongue. Ponder the following 
incident. 

Once when I was in the mountains an 
aged woman of my acquaintance was 
attacked on the back porch at her home and 
robbed. This woman was rather stout 
and for this reason was awkward about 
defending herself. In recounting the cir- 
cumstances to me she said, “An’ I was 


hefted into the yard!’ The kinship 
between ‘“‘heft’’? and the Saxon hefan 
meaning ‘‘to heave, to lift’? is not to be 
questioned. 

In listening to the natives in whose talk 


. the “old” words predominated it became 


increasingly apparent that only about 
three elements marked the language in the 
mountains as being different. The first 
and most noticeable feature was the 
Saxon words which had been passed on to 
these people through countless generations. 

The second element, while not so 
important as the first, stood out with 
distinction among the older ones whose 
educationa! opportunities had been limited. 
This was a tendency to give the old Saxon 
or even a German pronunciation to many 
short English words whose derivation is, 
perhaps, from the French or Latin. As in 
the case of one word already mentioned 
“serve” was “sarve.’’ A chair was some- 
times “‘a char.” Fire—of Saxon lineage— 
was “far.” 


The last element, which added much life 
and color to the language was the almost 
universal habit of omitting a letter or 
letters and, occasionally adding a super- 
fluous one at the beginning of aword. Like 
some of Shakespeare’s characters the people 
here shortened ‘‘and’’ into ‘‘an’’’ and said 
“ve” for “you.” Applying the same rule 
“coming’’ was ‘‘comin’” and ‘“‘with’’ was 
‘‘wi’.”” No one saw the need of saying 
more than ‘‘’im’’ for ‘‘him”’ or “’em”’ for 
“them.” ‘It’? in its transformed state 
was “hit”? while ‘‘after’’ still served its 
purpose minus the “‘f.”” 

These changes in the language were not 
altogether wrought out after the arrival 
of the settlers from England. Careful 
study and searching proves that they were 
as much in vogue in the parent country 
with certain classes a few hundred years 
ago as they were here. 

I knew one seventeen-year-old boy here 
whose vocabulary was enriched by every 
old word which his father and grandfather 
had ever known. I had the pleasure of 
hearing some of this lad’s oral composition 
work. I sat spellbound. He chose to 
describe a dog-fight. He was “sarten’”’ 
that they ‘“‘fout might nigh an hour.” 

A comparison with a few lines, from 
Tennyson shows the close relationship 
between the dialect in the mountains and 
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some of the language spoken in England in 
Tennyson’s time. This author tells of a 
drunken cobbler’s efforts to quit his drink- 
ing while yet looking upon hisenemy. He 
places a “‘quart’”’ in the window and then 
soliloquizes thusly: 


“‘Wouldn’t a pint a sarved as wellasa quart? Naw 


oubt: 
But I liked a bigger feller to fight wi’ an’ fout 
it out.” 


It is not enough to say that the language 
of the mountaineer was like that of his 
English cousin. It was practically the 
same as that used in certain sections of 
England at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Shakespeare and many 
other distinguished English writers would 
have been at home here, indeed, in so far as 
understanding the language is concerned. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION’S 
OPPORTUNITY* 


By Dr. Pau F. VOELKER, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


American education is in a crisis. The 
crisis is partly the result of the inability of 
the common people of our country ade- 
quately to support the school programs 
which educators have handed down to 
them. The crisis is also partly the result 
of the inadequacy of these programs of 
education. 

The original intent of the founders of our 
‘country, in their establishment of educa- 
‘tional systems, was to provide such schools 
as would train up a citizenry adequate for 
the carrying on of our form of government 
and the preservation of our liberties. 
Gradually and almost imperceptibly the 
purpose of the founders of our government 
has been forgotten. Education has de- 
veloped programs without considering the 
purpose for which it was established and 
without adequately considering the needs 
of the masses of our people. 

Whenever a crisis appears people become 
conscious of the facts of which they might 
be entirely oblivious in normal times. 
They also develop a desire to improve the 
situation. Sometimes this desire develops 


into a hysteria for change, change of any 
kind; the crisis has therefore brought to 
educators an opportunity to make changes, 
and it is to be hoped that these will be for 
the improvement of education rather than 
for the mere sake of change. 

If education is to meet its obligation in 
this crisis, it must revamp its program. It 
must enlarge its scope. It must render 
service to large groups of people that have 
not heretofore been served adequately. It § 
must plan to build a sound program for the 
development of good citizensin a democracy 
who shall be at the same time, paraphrasing 
the words of the great philosopher Fichte, 
God-fearing, country-loving, self-support- 
ing citizens of our great democracy. 

This group of educators assembled here 
in Detroit is particularly concerned with 
one phase of the problem, namely, to 
make self-supporting citizens. In dis- 
cussing this phase of our work, however, 
we must remember the other phase, and 
we must dove-tail our work with the 
other objectives of education in such a 
way that we may never lose sight of edu- 
cation as a whole, of the purpose of its 
objectives and of the program that may 
be necessary in order to render the maxi- 
mum service to our country. 

Probably seventy per cent of the young 
people who attend our public schools are 
not capable of absorbing the maximum 
amount of academic education that has 
been served them in the past. Vocational 
education will need to supply a curriculum, 
the objectives and the methods to take 
care of this hitherto submerged seventy 
per cent. 

Undoubtedly a proper vocational edu- 
cation will also develop a good class of 
citizen. Self-supporting, self-respecting, 
self-controlling people are good citizens if 
they have a social vision. 

There is no reason why vocational educa- 
tion cannot provide the social vision 
along with its technical training. There 
is also no reason why vocational education 
cannot provide avocational opportunities 
for the leisure hours that society will pro- 
vide with a still further improvement in 
machinery and with better organization 
and planning of our work and play pro- 
grams.—Michigan Vocational News-Bulle- 
tin, February, 1934. 


* Abstract of address of welcome to the American Vocational Association meeting in Detroit, December 6-9, 1933. 





The Education of the Maladjusted 


By E. C. 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
briefly a general outline for the education 
of the maladjusted, having special reference 
to the juvenile group. Of course the sub- 
ject in its broader aspects would lead us 
beyond the juvenile age and into the 
penal institutions of the country, where 
education is supposed to be a factor in the 
attempt being made by these institutions 
to correct the maladjustments in the life 
of adults. I shall attempt in a general 
way to outline the system of education 
used in our own Reform School, inasmuch 
as this is the only state institution in 
Kentucky so far as I know attempting the 
education of the maladjusted. 


Under the law a juvenile delinquent is a 
child whose anti-social acts are of so 
grave a nature that he becomes the sub- 
ject of official action. This definition of 


juvenile delinquency of course leaves out 


of consideration the thousands of delin- 
quent acts committed by juveniles who are 
never apprehended. We of course cannot 
be expected to apply any system of educa- 
tion to the maladjusted children of this 
State who have never been apprehended 
in the commission of delinquent acts of 
sufficient magnitude to be considered a 
violation of the law unless this can be 
undertaken by the public schools. 


The study of juvenile delinquency in 
this country has taken precedence over the 
investigation of adult crime. The most 
outstanding researches have been made in 
the juvenile field. The greatest amount of 
expert social work and guidance has been 
applied to the treatment and education of 
young offenders. It is, moreover, now 
recognized that the beginnings of adult 
crime careers have their genesis in juvenile 
difficulties and behavior problems which 
have multiplied uncorrected from child- 
hood and adolescence. Almost every per- 
son of culture has a pet theory regarding 
the causes of and the cures for delinquency. 
As a rule these theories will apply in part 
and in part only. In dealing with the 
maladies of the human body the physician 


HARDIN 


first attempts to arrive at the cause. We 
would perhaps be not far wrong to say 
that delinquent behavior grows out of the 
total situation of which the child is a part. 
I think it safe to say that the data avail- 
able at this time do not support the con- 
clusion that delinquency is pre-determined 
biologically. Maladjustment seems to be 
pre-determined only insofar as the situa- 
tion in which the child becomes the object 
of official action is pre-determined. My 
judgment is that in the average delinquent 
causation 1s multiple, that is to say a 
child’s behavior problems may be due to a 
number of causes and it goes without 
saying that in attempting to correct the 
maladjustments from which an individual 
is suffering, through education or other- 
wise, it is necessary first of all to attempt 
to locate and remove the cause of the 
trouble. Unfortunately in our dealings 
with this problem in Kentucky, we ae 
inadequately equipped to make a coin- 
prehensive case study of every delinquent 
child committed to the Kentucky Houses 
of Reform. In the great majority of the 
cases with which we deal the only case 
histories made of children at our industrial 
school are made too late to be of any real 
service in planning a program of education 
for the individual whose history is sought. 
For this reason it is necessary for the 
institution by hook or crook to obtain 
from the child himself, from the school 
which he formerly attended or from the 
probation officer, if he happens to come 
from a community blessed with such an 
official, the data upon which the program 
for this child in the institution is predicated. 
With sources so unreliable, you will have 
no difficulty in believing that mistakes 
may be and are often made along this ~ 
line. From the information which we 
are able to gather from the sources I have 
mentioned the program of work and study 
is outlined at the institution which the 
child is expected to follow during his stay 
there. If a mistake is made and we have 
a square peg in a round hole, it is of course 
corrected as soon as discovered. 
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I feel it quite appropriate to say just 
here, if the people of our State ever come 
to fully realize the importance of dealing 
with juvenile delinquency rationally and 
scientifically that the sorely needed equip- 
ment for our industrial school will be 
forthcoming. While great strides have 
been made in recent years in dealing with 
delinquency and crime, I sometimes feel 
that the people in this country have never 
properly sensed the gravity of the situa- 
tion in which we are living. Crime today 
is estimated to cost the taxpayers of this 
country the incalculable sum of twelve 
billion dollars annually. This represents 
an outlay of one hundred dollars per year 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. If the delinquent of today 
is to be the criminal of tomorrow, why 
should an enlightened state like Kentucky 
continue its miserly treatment of its only 
institution designed for the care and treat- 
ment of the maladjusted juvenile? To 
my way of thinking Kentucky could 
make no wiser or better-paying invest- 
ment than to properly equip the Kentucky 
Houses of Reform. This should be done 
not only for the children now in that 
institution, but it would be a move definite- 
ly in the interest of generations yet unborn. 

In formulating a program for the educa- 
tion of the delinquent much might be said 
of physical and mental traits as well as of 
social backgrounds. The limits of this 
paper, however, forbid that I should go 
into these subjects further than to merely 
mention a few of the causative factors. 
Among the physical traits which have 
been found to contribute to delinquency 
are biological inheritance, glandular insuffi- 
ciency or over-sufficiency and subnormal 
or super-normal physical energy. Of the 
mental traits, which in a very large per 
cent of delinquent cases is at least a con- 
tributing cause, we find abnormal mentality 
(feeble-mindedness) and emotional insta- 
bility (psychopathic personality). In 
this category also may be placed mental 
diseases (psychosis) and epilepsy. As de- 
linquency is a social problem, a social 
background affords a very fertile field 
for the investigator into the causes of 
delinquency as well as the social worker 
who is attempting to formulate a program 
to control anti-social acts. Among the 
more prevalent social problems affecting 
boys and girls committed to the Kentucky 


Houses of Reform are broken homes 
(approximately 40 per cent of the boys 
and 52 per cent of the girls) — economic 
status of the home—demoralizing home con- 
ditions (alcoholism and the use of habit- 
forming drugs)—the community—mo- 
bility of the family—lack of facilities for 
proper recreation—commercialized recrea- 
tion (improper entertainment, lewd _pic- 
tures, etc.)—companionship (group con- 
tacts)—educational background (per cent 
of retardation)—truancy—and religion. 
These questions all very vitally affect the 
efficiency of any program designed to 
break habits of many years’ duration. 
To expect that these habits can all be 
eradicated in a period of twelve to fifteen 
months is, to say the least, a case of 
excessive optimism. 


Our program of education at Greendale 
as at present administered includes the 
following: Academic Training, Limited 
Vocational Education, Moral and Religious 
Instruction, Physical Education, Military 
Training, and Disciplinary Training. 


I. IN THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT.— 
Here we have eleven teachers giving 
instruction in six grades of the elementary 
school, two years of junior high school and 
two years of senior high school. As 
nearly as is practical the state-prescribed 
course of study is used. Modifications 
are sometimes necessary to meet individual 
problems. All of our teachers meet the 
state requirements as to educational fitness 
and ten of them had previous teaching 
experience before coming to Greendale. 
All except two have had college training. 
All of the pupils except those in the first 
and second grades and those who are 
retarded to the extent of 50 or more go 
to school and work at some vocational 
trade on alternate days. The first and 
second grades and the retarded group go 
to schooi every day. We have school 
twelve months in the year, five and one- 
half days in each week. Certificates of 
advancement given to pupils leaving the 
Reform School are recognized by the 
public schools throughout the State. 
Quarterly examinations are conducted by 
the principal of the school for all grades, 
the questions being prepared by the 
principal, which very effectively eliminates 
any favoritism which the teacher of a 
group might be inclined to show favored 
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individuals. Upon the result of these 
examinations the efficiency of the course 
of instruction and the ability of the teacher 
are judged. 

II. VOCATIONAL TRAINING. In this de- 
partment of the institution many of the 
shops are very inadequately equipped. 
At the present time we maintain a wood- 
work shop, where the rudiments of lathe 
work and mechanical drawing are taught; 
a carpenter shop, where general carpenter 
and repair work is carried on; a four- 
chair barber shop, where from twelve to 
sixteen of the boys receive instruction in 
barbering; a machine shop, where the ele- 
ments of mechanics, automobile repairing, 
etc., are given; a shoe shop, where all the 
shoes worn by the inmates are made; an elec- 
trical shop; a plumbing shop; a tailor shop, 
where all clothing worn by the pupils, 
except parole suits, is made; and a printing 
shop where the printing for our institution 
and the other institutions under the De- 
partment of Public Welfare is done. Also 
a weaving, artcraft, sewing, and cooking 
department. We also give an elementary 
course in agriculture, gardening, and dairy- 
ing. As stated heretofore, many of these 
shops are inadequately equipped. The 
State could make no better investment 
than to properly equip the vocational 
department of this institution in order 
that the courses given in vocational educa- 
tion would measure up to the demands of 
the day and age in which we live. 

The history of the development of voca- 
tional or industrial education in this 
country relates that the first public instruc- 
tion along these lines was given in institu- 
tions which had for their purpose the 
training and reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents. A study of the charters of some 
of the oldest training schools in the country 
show that the founders had as one of their 
foremost objects the training of boys com- 
mitted to their charge in some line of 
work which would fit them to earn a 
livelihood after their discharge from the 
institution. Only a few years ago in some 
of the states about the only opportunity a 
boy had to receive an education which 
would fit him for a trade was to so conduct 
himself that he would be committed to the 
state school which cared for juvenile 
delinquents. It is my belief that the 
first steps made by the public school 
system to develop courses in industrial 


education of any type were brought about 
by the pupils who were non-conformists 
and who were very troublesome when 
attempts were made to confine them to the 
subjects of academic education. There 
are those even now, otherwise well-in- 
formed, who hold to the antiquated theory 
that the only persons who should be given 
vocational training are individuals not 
academically minded. 

The public schools, however, have finally 
grasped the significance of industrial educa- 
tion, and the installation of equipment and 
the hiring of instructors for training of this 
type has been very rapid during the past 
few years. I am not sure but that our 
high school courses should be extended to 
six years and thus afford an opportunity 
for the instruction of every boy in some 
line of industrial education. While it is 
true that training schools for delinquents 
were the pioneers in this field of education, 
yet it must be confessed that to a great 
extent they have not kept step with social 
changes and as a result the methods of 
training followed have fallen far short of 
the requirements of society. I make this 
statement as one who has never been 
satisfied with the training program in my 
own institution, where I have been com- 
pelled for economic reasons to be, not 
satisfied, but tolerant of a system which I 
recognize as not meeting the conditions of 
modern times. We are sometimes criti- 
cized in the institutional field for our 
failure to provide the type of industrial 
training program in keeping with the age. 

This criticism would perhaps be more 
just if it had fallen on those most to blame 
for this condition. Certain it is that 
economic handicaps have proven a_ bar 
to the adequate equipment of the training 
school for delinquents in Kentucky. The 
salary schedule in vogue in this State makes 
it impossible to secure competent instruc- 
tors in this very important department 
of education and not infrequently we are 
compelled for this reason to hire instructors 
for our vocational department who could - 
not hold a job in the trade which they are 
employed to teach. I hope the time is not 
far distant when those in authority will 
recognize that the proper equipment of the 
Reform School for an intelligent, intensive, 
and comprehensive course in vocational 
education is not an expense but an invest- 
ment that promises a handsome return 
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not only in dollars and cents but in the 
building of human character and in the 
salvaging of the lives of the boys and 
girls who are committed to our industrial 
school. 


III. Mora AND RELIGIOUS TRAIN- 
ING. It so often happens that in our pro- 
gram of education we leave out of con- 
sideration the subject of religion and moral 
training. I am very frank to state that 
I believe that the right kind of religious 
instruction will prove an efficient correc- 
tive in any industrial school for the training 
of delinquents in which it is intelligently 
employed. I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that religion will save the world if 
it is ever tried. The trouble is that in 
many of our institutions of learning it has 
no place whatever in the curriculum. We 
who are engaged in training school work 
for the maladjusted juveniles of the State 
are interested in finding a way to safe- 
guard humanity against itself. If religious 
instruction is valuable in humanity’s three 
greatest institutions—the home, the church, 
and the public school—it should be doubly 
so in an institution charged with the 
reformation of those who have wandered 
from the paths of rectitude. In any pro- 
gram of religious instruction good citizen- 
ship and domestic relations should be 
included. No character-building program 
can be either complete or efficacious which 
does not include moral and religious instruc- 
tion. If these subjects could be included 
in the curricula of every public school in 
the land, if homes could be induced to 
exercise proper parental care and enforce 
the kind of discipline that will determine 
behavior, then in my judgment we will be 
in a fair way toward the solution of this 
vexatious problem of juvenile delinquency. 


There has been all over this land the 
past fifteen years an over-emphasis of sex 
in the theater and moving picture show, as 
well as in the literature so often read by 
young people that we have broken down 
the barriers and released morbid desires 
to such an extent that we are now at 
the mercy of our impulses. Very few of 
the delinquent children sent to our indus- 
trial schools have ever had any religious 
instruction worthy of the name. Approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the population of our 
Reform School never attended a church or 
Sunday School with any degree of regular- 


ity prior to commitment. This fact is its 
own commentary, and when the home, the 
church, and the public schools have failed, 
the derelict is cast upon the tender mercies 
of an inadequately equipped industrial 
school and we are too often expected in 
twelve or fifteen months to reshape habits 
that have been ten to seventeen years in 
forming. In our efforts to accomplish 
this miracle we believe. that wholesome 
moral and religious instruction plays an 
important part. 


IV. Puysicat EpucaTion. As asound 
mind can only exist in a sound body we 
place proper stress upon physical educa- 
tion. The fact of the matter is that one 
of our greatest problems is to work off the 
animal energy which is constantly being 
stored up in the bodies of active boys and 
girls and to direct that energy into whole- 
some channels. A tired boy is a good boy, 
and if we are entitled to any commenda- 
tion for ever having been instrumental in 
reshaping the life of any delinquent boy 
or girl, our success, if there has been 
success, must be attributed in part to our 
efforts to keep them busy. Athletic con- 
tests and sports in keeping with such 
equipment as we have are stressed in all 
seasons of the year. In the summer time 
it is baseball, foot-races, handball, and 
other sports of an outdoor nature. The 
institution is equipped with a handsome 
gymnasium and in the winter season volley 
ball, basketball, and other indoor sports 
are indulged in by all of the inmates of 
the institution. 


V. Muitary. I believe that military 
training and instruction is a great correc- 
tive. This of course is necessarily a part 
of our course in physical education. It 
gives the boys proper bearing, puts elastic- 
ity into their step, and teaches them team- 
work. In connection with the military 
department, daily calisthenic exercises are 
given. The Reform School at Greendale 
is conducted purely as a military school, 
and this training has proven a wholesome 
influence in the lives of thousands of boys 
who have passed through that institution 
on their way to manhood. 


VI. Dyrscrptine. Lack of wholesome 


discipline in the home is a contributing 
factor in 95 per cent of delinquent cases. 
Too often we find the public schools remiss 
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in their programs of disciplinary training. 
In recent years there appears to have 
developed a laxity in this respect, which 
has resulted disastrously for thousands 
of our young people. It is only through 
sane and sensible disciplinary measures 
that character can be developed. It is 
true of course that public educational 
institutions cannot assume the sole re- 
sponsibility for character development. 

The criminal does not represent alone 
the failure of the school. To a much 
greater degree it is the failure of the 
home, the church, of neighborhood con- 
ditions and of our industrial, political, and 
social arrangements. Delinquency is often 
at once the failure of parenthood, of 
friendships, of companionships, of govern- 
mental controls, of biological evolution, in 
deed and in truth of humanity itself. 
Every department of a school, and particu- 
larly of an industrial school for the training 
of delinquents, must be a vital part of the 
disciplinary system of that school or 
institution. The phase of this subject 
which gives industrial schools so much 
difficulty is the fact that the child is not 
committed to the care of these institu- 
tions until anti-social habits have already 
been formed. The institution therefore 
should not be held to too great account- 
ability so long as the other institutions of 
society perform their functions in an 
indifferent, impotent, or destructive fashion. 
Character of course is not an easily reached 
entity within the human organism that 
can be deliberately and formally trained 
by school teachers in set lessons. Charac- 
ter has been defined as “the integrated 
product of all of life’s experiences.’ It is 
the sum total of behavior patterns, atti- 
tudes, desires, prejudices, inhibitions, con- 
trols, loves, hates, standards, and ideals 
that the person possesses. Every associa- 
tion of a child with persons and with 
situations affects his reactions to future 
situations and modifies his attitudes to- 
wards property, persons, institutions, and 
community. In my experience that sys- 
tem of discipline which strikes a happy 
medium between laxness and _ severity 
is the best calculated to control behavior 
problems. While in the institution at 
Greendale every department is a part of 
the disciplinary system, discipline proper 
is enforced by an institution court com- 
posed of three officers appointed by the 


superintendent. In this court all mis- 
demeanor charges filed against pupils are 
aired and disposed of. In connection 
with the court is a jury room and many 
cases are tried by juries made up of the in- 
mates. This practice has proven salutary 
for the reason that a member of the jury 
can look upon the delinquent act of his 
fellow pupil from a different viewpoint 
than he would be inclined to regard a 
similar act committed by himself and 
furthermore it places upon the jury of 
pupils a share of the responsibility for the 
discipline of the entire institution. 

Many delinquent children committed to 
the industrial school in this and other 
states have never known a social group 
outside of the gang to which they belong. 
In the gang spirit a boy finds intimacy of 
interest, purpose, and activity. He can 
always fall back on this group for sym- 
pathy, commendation, appreciation, and 
help. Here he finds the heroes he admires 
and by whom he tries to pattern his life. 
This primary group offers him an escape 
from monotony and an outlet for his 
abundant energy. Its code is his code. 
Its activities are his activities. Its law 
is his law. From it there is no truancy. 
To bring him to it needs no attendance 
officer. This concept explains why the 
home loses its control of the child when 
ignorance, indifference, or economic stress 
destroys its emotional unity. It explains 
why the school as contrasted with the 
spontaneous play group and the adolescent 
gang fails so often to hold the interest of 
the problem child or the socially mal- 
adjusted person. The public school from 
the very nature of its organization and 
objectives lacks the basic attributes of the 
primary social group: its relationships are 
disciplinary rather than spontaneous, co- 
operative and emotional; its activities are 
too forma] and too isolated from the 
personal interest of the child. From the 
standpoint of character-building the great 
problem facing the school today is the - 
development and in many cases reshaping 
of its attitudes and activities so that it may 
become more truly a primary association 
enlisting the wholehearted interest of the 
children and affording wholesome outlets 
for play, construction, expression, and 
appreciation. 

Our greatest need today is educational 
leadership that will stress child-value, 
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human-value, rather than statistical re- 
sults. Even greater than the call for 
leadership that aims for scientific pre- 
cision and superior scholastic results is the 
cry for leadership that will convert the 
schoo] into a primary human and spiritual 
association where children will live, be 
active, create, and learn through dynamic 
experience. Teachers must become more 
conscious than ever before of their obliga- 
tions with reference to the spiritual life of 
the child. 


They must fix their attention less upon 
subjects of study and more upon children 
as developing human beings—upon their 
health, their happiness, their attitudes, 
their interests, their behavior patterns, 
their developing personalities, and their 
methods of adjustment to life. Delin- 
quency is primarily a social problem and 
if ever solved must be solved upon that 
basis. Teachers are too often led to con- 
centrate to such a degree upon arithmetic, 
grammar, spelling, geography, and history 
that they overlook the fact entirely that 
children have personalities and character 
until something goes wrong and a be- 
havior difficulty manifests itself. Schools 
should set up positive, constructive, and 
dynamic character-building programs 
which must amount to more than vocaliza- 
tion of words relating to good sentiments 
and virtuous ideals. Teachers and super- 
visors must not restrict their visions to 
what happens within the walls of the class- 
room or the school building. They must 
concern themselves with the entire life of 
the child, in the home, the street, on the 
playground as well as in the classroom. 
They must regard as a vital test of the 
efficiency of their disciplinary activities 
the carry-over into outside life of the 
habits, attitudes, emotions, and_ ideals 
they are seeking to impart. When the 
school, the church, and the home can be 
induced to co-operate upon a _ basis of 
mutual understanding of the problems of 
childhood and adolescence, the ultimate 
solution of delinquency and maladjust- 
ments among children will have been 
brought measurably nearer. The most 
difficult task of social and human engi- 
neering that ever confronted society exists 
today. The school which functions alone 
and apart from the community itself can- 
not solve the problem. As an integrating, 


guiding unit in enlightened community 
organization, however, it can accomplish 
much in the salvaging of child life and in 
the prevention of juvenile maladjustments. 


VALENTINE INVITATIONS AS 
REWARDS 


Since Professor Lee Kirkpatrick has been 
superintendent of the city schools at Paris 
he has inaugurated many new ideas which 
have placed the educational institutions at 
the Bourbon County city ona higher plane. 


Certainly not the least of these accom- 
plishments is ‘The Attendance Party,” 
inaugurated at the Paris schools eight years 
ago, which has grown in popularity both 
with students and their parents and has 
eliminated much “playing hooky” from 
school. 

Only those children who have neither 
been tardy nor absent during the entire 
semester at the Paris schools are eligible 
to be guests at the glamorous attendance 
party. Those who have dropped below 
perfection may stand outside the windows 
and look in to observe the lavish party 
arranged for their punctual classmates, but 
they can have none of the ice cream and 
cake that goes as a reward to those who 
always are in their seats when the class bell 
rings. 

When the first attendance party was held 
at Paris eight years ago, there were few who 
were eligible, but this year from the first, 
second, and third grades alone one hundred 
eighty-three children will be invited to the 
party as partial payment for their punctual 
school attendance. The first, second, and 
third graders will have their party Tuesday 
afternoon at 2:00 o’clock, while at 3:00 
o'clock Tuesday afternoon the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders, one hundred seventy-one 
of them eligible to attend, will be guests 
of the high school faculty and Professor 
Kirkpatrick. 

Even the truant officer would be a 
welcome guest at these attendance parties 
for these children never fear him. 

Old Dame Punctuality might be con- 
sidered the host for she sends valentines 
to those chosen for their perfect attendance 
records, she shuns those who start for 
school too late to reach the building before 
the final gong rings.—Editorial Lexington 
Herald, February 13, 1934. 
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| Financing Extra-Curricular Activities 


By GEorGE W. Carson, 
Flemingsburg, Kentucky 


The success or failure of student 
activities often depends upon the attitude 
of the administrator toward financing 
activities. A tremendous increase in the 
number of student activities has compli- 
cated the financial problem of the high 
school. A high school administrator should 
carefully formulate his theory of financing 
extra-curricular activities, keeping in mind 
the increase in number of activities and the 
local conditions of the community. 

The average high school pupil spends 
from six to seven dollars per year for 
activities.!_ In New York City the average 
high school pupil spends five dollars and 
twenty-three cents per year for activities.” 
Do these student expenses represent demo- 
cratic school principles? 

Funds that support extra-curricular 
activities come from many sources. Some 
of the most common methods for obtaining 
funds are as follows: Fairs; dramatics; 
athletics; sale of candy, books, etc. ; musical 
programs; bazaars; assessments; and profits 
from the cafeteria. 

Meyer and Eddeman approach this sub- 
ject of financing by discussing two methods, 
namely: decentralized and centralized. 

The decentralized method of financing 
isthe mostcommon. By this method each 
organization is independent of the others 
in financial matters. About ninety per 
cent of the schools reporting on one study 
had this system. However, that percent- 
age does not justify the decentralized 
method. The decentralized method of 
financing is not very satisfactory. A 
large department store does not have a 
treasurer for each of the various depart- 
ments, nor do the various departments 
have separate bank accounts. Why not 
one treasurer for all organizations? 

There are four common types of central- 
ized control of funds, namely: 

1. The central treasurer type. 

2. The central treasurer type plus the 
finance committee. 


3. The commercial department type. 

4. The school bank type. 

The first plan is well adapted to the small 
high schools. There is one who is selected 
for the position of central treasurer. This 
treasurer should be bonded for the largest 
amount that all of the organizations will 
have on deposit at any one time. He 
should keep a record of each organization 
and prepare periodic financial reports. 
Furthermore, he should have regular office 
hours. This plan is not complicated. It 
can usually be adjusted. 


The second type is like the first except 
that it provides for a finance committee. 
This committee should be composed of 
faculty members and pupils. They should 
aid the treasurer in preparing the budget 
and work together on all other important 
matters. This type is better fitted to the 
large school. 


The third type provides that the com- 
mercial department shall perform the 
clerical work under the supervision of the 
treasurer. This type is excellent for the 
school that has a commercial department. 
It offers the commercial department some 
splendid practical experience. 

The fourth type specifies that a bank is 
organized within the school. This bank 
handles the organizations’ accounts as well 
as the accounts of individuals. For the 
best results this type should co-operate 
with a local bank. 

Our school boards, acting for the com- 
munity, pay the instructional cost of the 
curricula. The school boards provide the 
building space for the program of studies 
and extra-curricular activities. In many 
cases, they provide all or part of the equip- _ 
ment for student activities. Our schools 
would be more democratic if our school 
boards furnished all of our student activity 
funds, and those funds were handled 
according to one of the four types of financ- 
ing which I have discussed. 


1 Meyer, Harold D., and Eddeman, Samuel M., ‘Financing Extra-Curricular Activities,” 1928, pp. 39 and 40. 


2 Reprint from the N. Y. Sun, ‘“‘Obligatory Expenses of High Schoo] Pupils in New York City.” 


490, 491, 1931. 
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The Assembly Programs of Holmes 
High School, Junior Department 


By RUSSELL CLARK AND Mary ELLEN MoorRE 


The assembly period of a modern 
Junior High School has, like its curriculum, 
undergone changes. The ‘‘old-fashioned”’ 
idea of a very successful program for an 
assembly period was to present a minister, 
doctor, lawyer, or other person of local 
note who harangued the audience on a 
subject too often not to the interest of the 
pupils. Add to this the lecturer who for a 
nominal sum of $50-$75 would appear 
before the assembly to discuss Bird Life, 
Living with the Eskimos, or Deep Sea 
Diving and you have the accepted assembly 
period of ten years ago. 


The first program too often failed to meet 
the needs of the students, while the latter, 
because it was a pay program, could be 
witnessed only by those who were fortunate 


enough to be the possessor of a nickel or a 
dime for admission. This factor is especial- 
ly true today when the supply of money 
in the family has become smaller, and the 
income is hardly sufficient to buy bread, 
let alone to provide additional pocket 
money for the children. 


Contrast the old type of program with 
the new. The new permits pupil activity, 
which for its very existence depends upon 
participation by the pupils—look at both 
types. Which is of the greater benefit to 
the pupil? 


In Holmes Junior High School, a school 
of about 1,000 pupils, containing the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades we have within the 
last three years adopted the new style 
program. The first year was spent largely 
in breaking down the inertia of tradition 
which had been built up with the years, 
but so surprising were the results, that, 
once started, the dynamic force of its own 
momentum carried the new program for 
even the first year. During the school 
year 1932-1933, 25 programs were pre- 
sented by home rooms and organizations, 
and 553 pupils participated in these. 
This was 55 per cent of the student body. 
During the first semester of the present 


school year over 300 have appeared upon 
the auditorium stage to “play their part.” 
The number that will. have taken part in 
this activity at the end of the school year 
will exceed the number of last year due to 
the presence of fewer “‘pay programs’”’ in 
the assembly schedule. 


In the working out of such a program 
the first phase to be developed is the 
technical one, the manner of arranging for 
rehearsing and presenting the programs. 
We have used the following plan with 
success. 


The assembly activity is guided by a 
faculty committee of three, one teacher 
whose primary duty is the scheduling of 
programs, another who directs rehearsals, ° 
and a third one who acts as director of 
assembly wardrobe. A definite division 
of labor is thus accomplished preventing 
overloading any one individual. 


Programs are scheduled weekly, largely 
from various home rooms and organiza- 
tions. At the beginning of each semester, 
each home-room teacher selects a date 
suitable to himself as a time to present 
the program arranged by his group. This 
is augmented by the programs presented 
by the Glee Club, Orchestra, Latin Club, 
and other similar organizations whose 
members are from different home rooms. 


In order that there will be a definite 
arrangement of programs the faculty 
committee is informed in advance as to 
exactly the type of program each teacher 
intends to present. This system _pre- 
vents the overloading of the year’s assem- 
bly activities with programs all of one 
type, and provides for a varied diet of 
plays, sketches, and projects. 


The actual preparation of the program 
remains with the home-room teacher, she 
being responsible for the assigning of 
parts and their being memorized. One 
week previous to actual presentation be- 
fore the school, the program is reviewed 
by the faculty committee, who make such 
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recommendation and suggestion as may 
seem necessary. The day before presenta- 
tion a dress rehearsal is held, and here once 
more the committee attempts to help 
the teacher by comment and _ physical 
assistance such as the setting of stage, the 
acquisition of necessary stage properties, 
and a suitable lighting arrangement. 

The day of its presentation the program 
is announced by the president of the 
student council and the entire assembly 
period is left in student hands. 

During the present semester the follow- 
ing programs have been presented: 


1. One devoted to an explanation of the various 
student activities outlining purposes and qualifi- 
cations for memberships in various clubs. Each 
organization was allotted a speaker for this purpose. 

2. A playlet designed to advertise the school 
newspaper. 

3. Asketch showing the value of courtesy. 

4. A Spanish program illustrative of the habits 
and language of Spain. 

5. A Latin program in costume, designed to 
portray the growth of the English language from 
Latin. 

6. A Good English Play. 

7. Two, one-act comedies, for entertainment 
only. 

8. Musical programs of the Glee Clubs and 
Orchestra. 

9. A Christmas program built around the 
activities of the Gymnasium classes. 

10. Campaign speeches by various candidates for 
Student Council office. 


The material to be used in the assembly 
programs is ordered by and through the 
assembly faculty committee and is kept 
for ready reference by teacher and stu- 
dents on a special shelf in the school 
library. The material is of a varied 
nature; humorous plays and_ sketches, 
plays and playlets for special occasions 
such as Armistice Day, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, American Education Week, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, Good English Week, 
Latin programs, Citizenship and Children’s 
Book Week programs. 

The librarian has all material catalogued 
and indexed, divided according to its 
nature. A pupil desiring a Washington 
play is directed to a series of books con- 
taining such material and may either read 
it in the library or take it out for a limited 
time. 

The cost of all material to be used in the 
auditorium is borne by that portion of a 


student activity fund that is budgeted for 
assembly activity. This year is the first 
for such a scheme of financing assembly 
programs and has already proven its 
worth. 


The adoption of such a policy of assembly 
programs within our school has shown the 
following concrete values, ones that have 
become apparent to those who have been 
connected with this activity. 


1. A part of the educative process. 
The instruction by dramatic presentation is 
an ideal method of procedure. The atten- 
tion of the pupils is riveted to what goes 
on before their eyes because it is their 
fellow students who are the actors. Hence, 
a program designed to show the effect 
of bad grammar and poor English is 
vividly brought to their minds when they 
see a trial in which the culprit “Jimmy 
Slang’’ is being tried for abusing the 
“Good Speech Family.” They have a 
newer understanding of Latin when a 
program depicting Roman customs and 
costumes is paraded across their stage. 
They are merely illustrative of the many 
good educational programs that have been 
produced in the past by students. 


2. Correlation between classroom and 
assembly activity becomes evident. In 
practically all programs various depart- 
ments are brought into contact. The 
manual arts classes make much of the 
property required in the programs. The 
art department prepared posters, signs, 
cards, and pictures incidental to the pre- 
sentations. The activities of the physical 
educational classes are portrayed upon 
the stage. The music classes provide 
performers necessary in the programs 
besides offerings composed entirely of 
their own talent. Thus is that much dis- 
cussed problem of correlation in school 
subject matter and activity brought about. 


3. Our assembly programs have im- 
proved school morale. Special programs 
in conjunction with regular activity have 
helped to eliminate unnecessary noise in 
the halls and lunchroom, excessive hurry- 
ing when passing to or from classes, care- 
less handling of locks and lockers resulting 
in clashing noises, and neglect of courtesy 
due teachers and fellow students. They 
have helped inculcate school loyalty, loyal- 
ty to the school paper and school ideals. 
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4. The spectators are provided the 
opportunity to become good listeners, a 
trait which seems badly needed when the 
average audience is considered. Pupils 
are taught to be courteous to a presenta- 
tion even though it be not of particular 
interest to them individually. They learn 
when and where not to applaud and 
laugh, to limit their applause and laughter 
sO as not to appear ridiculous or uncouth. 

5. The awakening of latent talent is 
possible. Those who have dramatic ability 
are offered further opportunity to develop 
it. All are offered an opportunity to 
develop poise and self-expression and to 
overcome self-consciousness at a public 
appearance. 

6 This type of program is an outlet 
for the natural adolescent ‘‘make believe’’ 
—it permits pupils to play the part of 
other individuals, a desire so common with 
pupils of junior high school age. The 
desire to play “‘gun-men,”’ gangsters, and 
other undesirable characters is redirected 
into a channel where possible evil effects 
are eradicated. The world of ‘‘make- 
believe’? becomes more of a reality when 
this trait is permitted expression. Good, 
clean, wholesome entertainment is pro- 
vided as an antidote to some of the less 
desirable provided on the outside—it stimu- 
lates their desire for better entertainment, 
a move for cultural development. 

7. An assembly is used to give recog- 
nition to what the school considers worth- 
while pupil achievemenis. So far, recog- 
nition has been given for achievements in 
music, dramatics, athletics, scholarship, 
and popularity, that is election to student 
council offices and to other positions of 
honor. Our plan for this semester is to 
develop a program that will honor a pupil 
who is outstanding in any field that tends 
to create a better, finer school morale. 

8. The assembly period has been instru- 
mental in securing the support of other 
extra-curricular activities. For example, 
this year a program arranged to sponsor 
the ‘activities fee’’ resulted in 90 per cent 
of the student body contributing. Never 
before was even a 50 per cent quota 
reached. This fee besides providing money 
for assembly and student council is used 
to finance the school paper. 

The program carried out in this school 
does not, of course, represent a finished 


product. It is still in an experimental 
stage, one in which we are attempting to 
eliminate or add to as seems best in the 
light of circumstance and past experience. 
Feeling that some good has been accom- 
plished by the adoption of such a plan, the 
committee is determined to further de- 
velop the plan so that the results will reach 
a more positive conclusion as shown by 
greater accomplishments. ; 


THE FORGOTTEN CHILD 


“The Future of the Forgotten Child” 
has been selected as the theme for the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, May 13-19. 

Who is the ‘‘Forgotten Child’’? 

At a time when so many agencies and 
individuals are working for the welfare of 
children, it might seem that no child may 
properly be called ‘‘forgotten.’’ Yet, para- 
doxically enough, the six million children 
on public relief rolls indicate that an appal- 
lingly large number do come within this 
category. These, then, are a few of the 
“Forgotten Children’? who merit the 
earnest consideration of those interested 
in child welfare: 

The child who lacks adequate food, 
clothing, or shelter in a land of plenty. 

The child victim of a broken home or a 
bad home. 

The child who is being deprived of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

The child who, in spite of N. R. A. codes, 
is engaged in industry which hinders or 
dwarfs his development. 

The child criminal or social delinquent 
who is a community problem because 
society has failed to provide him with 
wholesome environment. 

The child who is maimed or killed in a 
preventable accident or who dies from a 
communicable disease. 

The handicapped child who never gets 
a fair start in life. 


When you trip up, fall forward and get 
up farther along.—Michigan Vocational 
News-Bulletin. 
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Scholarships for Brains 


By Forrest C. PoGuE, 


Instructor in Social Science, State Teachers College, 
Murray, Ky. 


The period of the New Deal encourages 
the schools of Kentucky and the nation to 
push forward the development of their 
best minds. President Roosevelt has cho- 
sen to utilize outstanding students to solve 
the nation’s problems, and has set an 
example for states to follow during the 
recovery program. This should suggest 
to the institutions of higher education in 
Kentucky the necessity of encouraging 
by scholarships the complete training of 
boys and girls who can supply a much 
needed leadership for the State. 


The annual State interscholastic contest 
sponsored by the University of Kentucky 
furnishes an ideal organization for the 
selection of students who are _ leaders 
in fields of mental achievement. At 
present the colleges of the State lack the 
means to encourage sufficiently winners to 
continue their training in their special 
fields. 


Sir Norman Angell, noted British writer, 
declared in recent lectures that if we 
wished to get the greatest value out of our 
schools we must make some effort to edu- 
cate the leaders in scholastic endeavor. 
With this thought in mind I propose that as 
soon as practicable that definite steps be 
taken by the state schools to give scholar- 
ships to the winners in the state inter- 
scholastic contest. The scholarships might 
be for half or all expenses and could be 
subject to renewal in case of exceptional 
merit. 


If the schools are unable to make appro- 
priations from their funds to provide these 
awards, it would be well for the legislature 
to offer general scholarships. The Pennsy]l- 
vania legislature offers such inducements, 
but leaves them in the hands of the legis- 
lators to bestow on their favorites. Ken- 
tucky, however, has in the interscholastic 
organization a system that will not be 
affected by favoritism since all scholarship 
tests are graded at Lexington by persons 
unacquainted with the contestants. 


The writer has met persons in three 
state schools who have won state honors, 
but who are barely able to continue in 
school. These are people with the ability 
that Kentucky so sorely needs. Some 
attempt has been made by the Graduate 
School of the University of Kentucky to aid 
graduate students, but nothing has been 
done for undergraduates. President Co- 
nant, newly-elected head of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has recognized the need of en- 
couraging promising high school graduates 
and is sponsoring a plan to award under- 
graduate scholarships throughout the 
United States. 

The plan for a time would have to be 
conducted on a small scale, and possibly 
could be applied only to winners in scholar- 
ship contests. Later through the aid of 
gifts by individuals and organizations the 
system of scholarships might be broadened 
to include winners in other fields. 

Our politicians and our school men 
unite in saying that America will go for- 
ward by the achievements of the youth of 
today. If they are sincere why do they 
fail to encourage those who have proved 
their scholarship? We cannot long con- 
tinue this neglect of ability if we expect 
leaders who shall solve Kentucky’s prob- 
lems. 

Shall we use our resources to encourage 
the best or allow their talents to be wasted? 





This is the only thing we can use as a 
gauge in the growth of the little child . 
is today a good day for him? Has it some- 
thing of a rhythmic quality of serenity, joy, 
challenge? Does it include opportunity - 
to explore, to share, tocreate? Isthe child 
living with his body, his mind, and his 
emotions in a kind of singing balance? 
Is he able to maintain his difference and yet 
be a very real part of the whole? These are 
fundamental qualities of childhood. They 
must be our guideposts in any plan we offer. 
—C. Madeleine Dixon. 
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The Kentucky High School 
Newspaper 


From a Survey 


By WILLIAM WALLACE ROGERS, JR., 


Former Editor of ‘‘The College News,” Murray State Teachers College, and Treasurer 
of the Kentucky Intercollegiate Press Association 


The future of the high school paper in 
Kentucky should be of great interest to 
English teachers and principals in their 
efforts to provide extra-curricular activities 
as an opportunity to apply English, and 
as an interesting organ of school events. 
For the past fifteen years it has been 
increasingly evident that a publication 
which carried school news was invaluable 
to the educational institutions of the State. 
In the midst of depression and financial 
reverses which have stripped the schools of 
many of their extra-curricular features it 
remains as one of the few activities that can 
take a drastic reduction and still survive. 


Since Floyd Gibbons, Lowell Thomas, 
and Edwin C. Hill have brought nightly 
the latest news to listeners throughout the 
world, the general trend in journalism has 
been toward a localization of the news 
interest in papers. State papers attempt 
to “play up”’ more items of general interest, 
weeklies place more emphasis on the 
“locals” and the college and high schools 
specialize in campus and schoolroom notes 
in their papers. Each has found a field 
not considered before. These fields, how- 
ever, are those which are of most interest 
to the general reader and which tend to 
supply a local interest as an antidote to the 
standardized columns and notes on bathing 
beauties and trained animals. 


A careful study of literature on the sub- 
ject of extra-curricular activities will show 
the vital part which high school publi- 
cations can play, and are playing, in build- 
ing up school morale and school spirit. 


In an effort to ascertain whether or not 
the high school paper in Kertucky can 
survive and yet take the cuts which the 
depression has forced on it, the writer has 
conducted a survey on the high school 


papers in the State of Kentucky. From the 
limited material he received there are 
certain conclusions that he draws which are 
both interesting and informative. 


It is first interesting to note the number 
of schools publishing high school papers 
and the types of publications issued. The 
failure on the part of principals and high 
school newspaper sponsors to answer 
queries addressed to them prevents an 
accurate estimate of the number of high 
schools which publish some type of publica- 
tion. However it was found that many large 
high schools published no paper (Mayfield, 
Madisonville, examples) while smaller 
rural schools had some way of conveying 
school news. 


The types of publications surveyed 
ranged from those printed by publishing 
companies to mimeographed and _hecto- 
graphed issues. A large percentage of high 
schools have reserved for themselves a 
column to an entire page in the local weekly 
newspaper and have their student editors 
do the reporting. 


Following are several representative 
examples of various types of high school 
papers picked at random over the State, 
their size, and short description of their 
policies, etc. 


I. The West Kentucky Bell—Bi-monthly 
publication of the Augusta Tilghman High 
School at Paducah. Circulation of 500 
copies each issue. Total cost of printing 
each issue $37.50. The Bell is self-support- 
ing and draws its reportorial staff from the 
students in their single course in elementary 
journalism. They have won the “best 
all-round high school paper’’ contest, in 
Kentucky for five years and second in 
“the South” in their ten ‘‘volumes” of life. 
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The present editor of the Bell is president 
of the Kentucky High School Press Associa- 


tion. This paper has a strong sports and 
feature section. 

II. The Advocate—Maysville High 
School, bi-monthly. This paper. is .pub- 
lished through the commercial department 
of the high school at a total cost of $5.00 
per issue, a monthly savings of $26.00, as 
they had been paying a local printer $18.00 
per issue previous to their own publication. 
The subscription price of fifty cents takes 
care of the entire yearly cost of the Advocate. 
One hundred and fifty copies are printed 
each time. 

Ill. Panther Purrings—Frankfort High 
School. This paper is outstanding for 
economical management. They get their 
paper out every two weeks at a cost of 
$1.25, on a mimeograph. They issue 
one hundred and thirty copies. The paper 
furnishes instructive employment for fifteen 
students and carries all local school news. 


IV. Corbin High School at Corbin 
sends its school news to the local weekly 
newspaper which is liberal in granting them 
space. The students get the advantage 
of the reporting end of journalism here, 
though they have no advertising or mana- 
gerial worries. Excellent coverage at the 
same time is made possible. 


V. The Slaughters High School—Printed 
more or less at random, is published on a 
stencilgraph and the last issue paid for 
itself with $1.35 worth of ads, all selling for 
five cents each with the exception of one 
large twenty-five cent display ad. A 
local merchant furnishes the paper for the 
Slaughters School news for a free ad. 


From the above examples the reader can 
get some idea of what a wide range of pub- 
lishing and journalistic methods are used 
to get out the various high school papers in 
the State. 

The second question of interest and the 
one which is most frequently asked by 
principals who are contemplating a school 
publication is: How much will it cost? 


To this question the writer would answer, 
as much or as little as you would want it 
to cost. 

The Frankfort High School Panther 
Purrings, is a good example of economy of 
the most rigid sort in putting across a good 
medium of school news. There is not a 


high school in the State that could not 
afford that outlay of money once every 
month or every two weeks. Unless a 
faculty member or principal is strongly 
opposed to the publication of the news of 
the school then the idea of insufficient funds 
is almost completely out of the question. 

Just what to include in the school news 
may be a problem to some. According to 
a recent survey made by Troy A. Snyder, 
Harbour High School, Ashtabula, Ohio 
(published in the School Review, University 
of Chicago, Department of Education, 
November 1933), in his article on ‘‘What 
Does the Community Read in the High 
School Paper,’’ he concludes: 

1. The honor roll was the most widely 
read feature appearing regularly in the 
paper. 

2. Humor ranked second. 

3. Pictures and illustrations, third. 

The feature column of the paper placed 
fourth and the next subjects in the order 
mentioned: News of clubs and_ school 
activities, athletics, superintendent’s bul- 
letin, editorials, library news and advertis- 
ing ranked last. 

The author of this survey has made 
similar investigations and found Mr. 
Snyder’s survey to be accurate in all cases 
with the exception of a few where athletic 
news attracted more readers. The West 
Kentucky Bell, at Paducah, is one that 
features athletic news. It is best to let 
the supply of news take its own course at 
first until a more definite policy can be 
fixed for your particular paper. Each 
publication will doubtless confront some 
new problem. 

After carefully considering the question 
of high school newspapers from the stand- 
point of printing, circulation, and people 
influenced, it is the conclusive belief of the 
writer that the publication of some sort is 
an essential feature of the secondary 
school and should be encouraged wherever 
possible. : 

(Note. The quotation from Troy A. 
Snyder was made by special permission of 
Mr. Snyder Rogers.) 


PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 

















Federal Support for Public Schools 
Is Inevitable 


By FRED ENGELHARDT, 
Professor of School Administration, University of Minnesota 


An extensive study of economic trends in 
the United States and of the relationship 
between the states and the federal govern- 
ment indicates that federal aid to public 
schools is inevitable. 


The evolution of public education within 
the several states brought with it a struggle 
between support and control. It was a 
long time before those who controlled the 
taxable resources were willing to admit 
that education is a state function. It also 
was some time before the states were ready 
to assume the responsibility of equalizing 
public school costs which constituted such 
a heavy burden on certain sections of each 
state. Some states do not yet appear to be 
aware of their responsibilities in this 
connection. 


In the movement to bring about equality 
of educational opportunity to all children 
within the various states the local school 
districts gladly accepted as much money 
as the state was willing to give them so 
long as the state left the local division free 
to doasit pleased. State support appeared 
essential, but it was insisted that local 
control must be maintained. 


CONTROL AND SUPPORT CANNOT BE 
SEPARATED 


State support without state control 
resulted in a new form of inequality. Many 
areas in each state gained distinct advant- 
ages over other areas, irrespective of the 
method used for distributing state money. 
The reason for this situation was that the 
underlying structure of the school district 
was unsound. Lacking control the state 
’ had no way to correct the basic diseased 
conditions fostered by the existing school 
district. Thus state support without state 
control tended to perpetuate conditions 
that were basically unsound—socially, 
economically, and educationally. 


Economic pressure has gradually forced 
advocates of this false interpretation of the 


theory of local autonomy to admit that 
control and support of public education 
within a state cannot be separated satis- 
factorily. Educational leaders must de- 
velop a balance between state support and 
control that will function in actual prac- 
tice. The proper step in this direction will 
be taken when the most economical unit of 
school administration has been created and 
when those characteristics that are essential 
to the preservation of public enthusiasm for 
education are fostered. Time and study 
will eventually produce this situation. 


The states are now passing through a 
similar evolution with respect to the place 
of the federal government in educational 
matters. The day will come when those 
who control federal resources will be forced 
to admit that the federal government has 
certain responsibilities for the maintenance 
of public schools. The first step in acknow]- 
edging this responsibility is through federal 
support, and the states will accept the 
money granted with enthusiasm so long as 
control remains with the state. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO FEDERAL 
SUPPORT 


It will require some time for the necessary 
readjustment in thinking to take place, the 
same as it did in the case of state support. 
It will be impossible to operate for any 
length of time on the theory that the federal 
government may grant money to the states 
for educational purposes without federal 
control. Time and past experience will show 
that certain sections of the country will 
profit at the expense of other sections under 
such a plan. In other words, the people 
will ask: Why allow an area of the country 
to continue as a state when it cannot exist 
economically as a self-supporting unit? 
The doctrine of state rights will then be 
bitterly contested. 

As the federal government assumes its 


responsibility for public education it will 


be necessary to establish that balance be- 
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tween support and control essential to 
the maintenance of efficient and economical 
schools. It will be discovered that certain 
educational activities are best carried on by 
the federal government; that other activi- 
ties are handled best by the state, and that 
still other activities are rightfully the 


responsibility of the local school divisions 


within the state. Is it mere speculation to 
imagine that there will be fewer than forty- 
eight states when the ideal plan of public 
education is eventually evolved? —Re- 
printed from the Nation’s Schools, February, 
1934. 


Character and Personality Are Influ- 
enced by Eyesight 


By Dr. ARTHUR P. WILKINSON, 
Detroit, Michigan 


THE NEARSIGHTED CHILD May BECOME 
AN INTROVERT 


The nearsighted child cannot cope with 
his playmates on the playground. He is 
never wanted on a ball team, for he cannot 
see the ball until it is within a few feet 
of him, whether it is at the bat or in the 
field. At basketball the hoop is indistinct. 
If he is strong and big enough he may play 
in the line on the football team, but it is 
difficult for the nearsighted child to weath- 
er the storm and become strong. 


Early in life he finds that he gets more 
pleasure from reading than from playing 
games. At school he remains indoors 
and talks with the teacher, while the others 
are out playing, and he is often the teach- 
er’s pet. It is quite easy for him to read, 
as the nearsighted eye needs to accommo- 
date less than the normal eye. So the 
moderately myopic or nearsighted boy 
becomes a bookworm and, in time, an 
unbalanced individual, and does not de- 
velop the qualities that are needed for 
leadership in later life. 


He does not care to take walks nor 
does he appreciate a beautiful sunset. 
The trees appear to be large green blotches. 
No individual leaves are differentiated 
and the horizon is only a haze. Thus, he 
has none of the diverting influences that 
draw the attention of the normal child 
or the motor-minded boy to the roads, 
fields, parks, and woods. Such a child 
soon appreciates that he cannot excel 
in games and gets satisfaction from con- 
quest of the mind. 





A nearsighted child is not dependent on 
others for his entertainment and is likely 
to grow rather contemptuous of their 
abilities. He adapts himself poorly to his 
surroundings and may become a disagree- 
able person. Bookworms possibly do make 
many contributions to the intellectual 
life of the race, but they might be able 
to do more if they were more likable and 
adaptable. It is usually possible to cor- 
rect the eye defect; hence, it is all the more 
regrettable that unfortunate personality 
traits should be permitted to develop for 
lack of proper correction. When the 
sight is brought up to normal the child 
can do and enjoy the things other children 
do and enjoy. 


THE FARSIGHTED CHILD May DEVELOP 
INTO AN EXTROVERT 


What are the characteristics of the far- 
sighted child? His teachers say he is lazy, 
a mischief-maker, inattentive, or motor- 
minded. He plays truant and wants to 
leave school. The boy is a jolly good 
fellow; the girl is a tomboy. Huckle- 
berry Finn was farsighted, I am sure. 
Some people might find a farsighted boy 
stupid; others will observe how well he. 
can do some things. He hunts well and is 
an excellent shot. He is often a leader 
in athletics. 


The farsighted child, as is the case with 
any child, may or may not have good 
mentality; but he is consciously handi- 
capped so far as near vision is concerned 
and may seem stupid in those very activi- 
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ties in which the nearsighted excel. Al- 
though the farsighted child sees much 
better at a distance than at close range, he 
is always under more or less eyestrain. 
The ciliary muscle is a small muscle within 
the eye which adjusts the lens of the eye 
so that images are focused upon the 
retina, or sensitive part of the eye. Ina 
farsighted child the ciliary muscle is con- 
stantly being used to focus the image 
cleariy, whether it be in the distance or 
nearby; but the strain for close work is so 
much greater that he chooses those activi- 
ties requiring distance vision and avoids 
those involving the greater strain-reading 
or close work of any kind. 

The human race has had many types of 
language for several millions of years but 
printing is a fairly recent method of ex- 
pression. Thus the constant use of the 
eyes at close range is a newly acquired 
need. When we look into the distance the 
normal eye is relaxed; but when we are 
reading there is contraction of the ciliary 
muscle. When there is an error of refrac- 
tion, particularly in farsightedness, there 
is an undue and often unbearable load 
on this muscle. You have possibly heard 
of ‘“writer’s cramp’ occurring after a 
person writes for a long time. In the 
same way, commonly, reader’s cramp, or, 
spasm of the ciliary muscle of the eye, is 
found. Thus, a powerful athlete who 
would scoff at the idea of fatiguing his 
arm and leg muscles might suffer almost 
unbearable fatigue from the tiny muscles 
of his eyes. 


Of course, primitive man was _ far- 
sighted. He had to be to cope with the 
wild beasts, and other natural elements 
surrounding him in the wilderness. The 
nearsighted man would not have sur- 
vived long; he could not have done so for 
he could not have seen dangers in time 
to reach safety. Thus, the nearsighted 
man was less adapted to primitive life, 
and the farsighted one is less adapted to 
the long hours of reading necessary these 
days. Nearsightedness is on the increase 
and perhaps statistics would show that 
there may be a relationship to the amount 
of time spent in reading. 


Why have glasses become so common 
and do they weaken the eyes, as some 
people would have you believe? They 
have become common because the need 


for them is being recognized, and, instead 
of weakening, they tend to strengthen the 
eyes. In explaining this to my patients, 
I give the example of the leaning house 
which, if uncorrected, may fall to the 
ground, but which, if adjusted and leveled 
on its foundation, may stand for years. 
This is true of the eyes. The corrective 
lens placed before the eye is analogous 
to the leveling process in building. It is 
not uncommon in nearsighted individuals 
to find blindness due to tearing of the 
sensitive structures of the eye, caused by 
trying to adjust beyond its power.—From 
“Eyesight in Mental and Physical Develop- 
ment’ in the Sight-Saving Review. 


UNCLE CY’S PROFANITY 


Doctors air a dad-burn bunch; 
Call one and he’ll thump and punch 
Axin’ what you et for lunch 
(Testin’ for the bellyache 
When it’s bunions, takes the cake). 
Wrap a rag around your arm 
(Makes you think of some witch-charm), 
Pump it full of air and sigh, 
“Blood pressure is awful high. 
’Pendix must come out at once; 
Teeth, no doubt, abscessed for months.”’ 
Like a judge assessin’ fines, 
“Gall-bladder’s cuttin’ shines; 
Need a liver pill or two, 
But I think we'll pull you through.”’ 
*Zackly what my Doctor said, 
Gravely shakin’ of his head. 
Then I scringed: “I have no fears. 
Had these false teeth now for years. 
Gall-bladder and ’ pendix, too, 
Furnished surgeon revenue 
Long ago. But I called you 
’Bout a bunion on my toe.” 
Took my pulse once more. 
But I’m lookin’ for the pus; 
That’s the stuff that makes the fuss.”’ 
Now you know I never cuss, 
Strongest oath so far had been 
(Wonder now if this was sin), 
Pshaw, pshaw, pshaw, or maybe Shucks. 
But his bill for fifty bucks 
Swept me from my self-control, 
And I snorted, ‘‘’Pon my soul.” 
Lord, I know this was profane, 
But my toe was raisin’ Cain. 

Cotton NOE. 
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The High School Play 


By H. S. MILtTon, 
Teacher of Social Studies, Lawrenceburg High School 


The average high school play is a 
bromide. 

This is the verdict of the public, of that 
portion of the public which is not interested 
to the extent of having a member of the 
family in the cast. Of course in those 
family units which are able to supply talent, 
the remark after the show is usually, ‘‘Well, 
I think the children did real well. Of 
course they are not finished performers, but 
] am proud of them.”’ 

Uncle Jim, who has been dragged to the 
performance against his will to see his 
promising nephew, takes off his coat 
preparatory to retiring and remarks to his 
wife, ‘Listen, if I have to go through this 
again next year, I'll... .” 

‘“‘Now, James,’’ comes back his better- 


half, ‘“‘everyone has to learn sometime. 


Charles may one day be a Barrymore.” 

In the spirit of modern scientific inquiry, 
we who were entrusted with that extra- 
curricular activity at the Lawrenceburg 
high school known as dramatics decided 
that we would at least attempt to put our 
finger on the trouble and see if we could not 
give the students something stimulating 
and the public something to which they 
could respond. 


First we analyzed the material available 
for production in the way of plays. This, 
we found, fell generally into two classes. 


1. Tested dramatic productions, 
(a) Fresh plays, popular successes with 
high royalties. 


(b) Old popular plays, royalty free. 


2. Syndicated productions produced by 
companies in the business of supplying high 
schools. Small royalty. 


The modern plays were, generally speak- 
ing, what may be called ‘‘problem plays,” 
and the problem was usually sex. In these 
days of the depression when an admittance 
charge of over thirty-five cents in the 
smaller towns is out of the question, the 
royalty was generally prohibitive. Again, 
the problem presented was not one germane 


to student life, and was not one in which 
the average American family is interested. 

The old popular plays, royalty free, had, 
as a rule, served their time and purpose. 
For example, Goldsmith’s ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” is a beautiful piece of literature, 
but the atmosphere, the plot and even the 
characterization would not strike a sympa- 
thetic note either with the students or the 
audience. It is something outside their 
experience. 

The syndicated productions we examined 
were nothing more than ‘‘pot boilers,” 
plays written in order to capitalize on the 
demand. As a rule they were clean, but 
lacked interest. 

Having, therefore, rejected the available 
supply, we decided to write our own play. 
The question then arose for our considera- 
tion—What type of play will be ideally 
suitable to the performers and will secure 
the spontaneous response of the audience? 


This called for an analysis of interests. 
We had neither the time nor the means to 
get expert opinion from large numbers of 
well informed persons in this field. We 
reached our conclusions out of the wisdom 
which comes of experience and observation. 
The things which both students and public 
liked in a play, we listed as follows: 

1. Music, 

2. Dancing, 

3. Humor, 

4. Happy endings, 

5. Local application. 


This, as will be noted, threw out tragedy, 
pathos, plot, problems, and sex. It left a 
a play which would be, frankly, an effort at 
entertainment. a 


The only play which perfectly measured 
up to the features listed as desirable was the 
musical comedy So we determined to 
write and produce our own musical comedy. 


The writing of the play did not present 
any serious difficulties. We laid the scene 
in the office of the Anderson Wholesale 
Company. (Lawrenceburg is in Anderson 
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County.) Two partners, one a constitu- 
tional grouch, and the other a wise-cracking 
man of the world, are running the business 
with one stenographer. They both want 
to dictate at the same time. The play 
opens with an amusing episode based on 
their attempts tosecure her services. They 
finally decide to leave it to a game of chance 
as to which one shall have the exclusive 
services of Sally, the stenographer, the 
loser to employ another. The grouch 
loses, and practically the rest of the first 
act is taken up in interviewing the appli- 
cants. In the meantime the wife of the 
grouch has succeeded in getting her favorite 
nephew employed in the office and a 
romance develops between the nephew and 
Sally. The act ends with the grouch run- 
ning away with one of the applicants and 
taking all the firm’s money. The creditors 
swarm in and Sally and the nephew out- 
talk them and promise to make a success 
of the business and pay them all. 

In the second act the firm fights through 
difficulty after difficulty, weathers loss of 
star customers,and comes through lawsuits. 
The grouch returns, penitent, with the 
money and Sally marries the nephew. 

On this slender thread of plot is hung all 
the humor and song and dance possible. 
The various applicants all have worked for 
local firms and been discharged for various 
humorous reasons. For instance Bernice 
Zupp was employed by the local fire depart- 
ment. Her brother Hans Zupp comes in 
the office and upon being requested to give 
his name, reaches for his handkerchief at 
the same time. This results in a farce 
hold-up scene. 


Of course every musical comedy must 
have songs and a chorus. In facing the 
solution of this problem, we decided to 
adhere to our original plan, and make the 
entire play original. The temptation was 
strong to appropriate popular song tunes 
or introduce others well known. Happily 
we overcame this urge, and the play 
reached the final stages of rehearsal without 
introducing anything but original matter 
of local implication. 


We trained two choruses. One was a 
chorus of twelve girls and the other a mixed 
chorus of four girls and four boys. Con- 
tinually we interrupted the even flow of 
dialogue to bring on the chorus, or a quartet, 
or stage a comical interlude. We wrote 


ten original songs and furnished what we 
proudly consider ten original tunes for 
them. 

The play opened with ‘‘Sal O’ My Heart”’ 
the theme song of the play. This was 
followed by ‘Strolling Along,’ ‘Adeline 
Blues,” and ‘‘The Sweetheart of Lawrence- 
burg Hi.”’ 

Early in our work we reached the conclu- 
sion that as education is a community 
enterprise, it would not be out of order to 
enlist outside assistance in this project. 
Our appeals for assistance were met with a 
response far beyond our expectations. A 
young lady, a former graduate of our 
school, gave her time and enthusiasm to 
help us with the music and not only 
officiated at the piano, but composed some 
of the melodies. In our newspaper editor, 
Mr. Frank Swift, we discovered a musical 
genius. He wrote the words and music for 
over half of our songs and helped train the 
chorus. 

We have approximately forty characters 
and chorus members. The average stage 
play has about five men and five women. 
We therefore afford a much greater chance 
of participation. 

Our melodies have been hummed about 
the streets and in the public places. Our 
efforts have been discussed in the homes of 
those children working with us. Public 
interest has been thoroughly aroused. 

Handicapped as we have been in gather- 
ing together and training such a large cast 
through the basketball season, we have 
carried on, and are now seeing our experi- 
ment take such concrete form that success- 
ful production is assured. We are waiting 
until the public interest in the basketball 
tournaments has been satisfied to ring up 
the curtain. 

One thing we have found to our satisfac- 
tion. Our choice of the type of play has 
met enthusiastic response from both the 
student body and the public. Student 
interest has been anything but apathetic 
in both the writing and rehearsal of the 
play. We have succeeded in interesting 
both those who have ability to sing, to play 
on musical instruments and to dance, all 
of whom would have been excluded in.a 
straight dramatic production. Besides 
this we have taken care of those who have 
the histrionic ability, but can neither sing 
nor dance. 
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While the production of such a play entails 
a great deal more work than the ordinary 
high school play, we believe the results are 
well worth it, that it is even better to have 
one big smashing “‘hit’’ than put on several 
plays with small casts which have no 
specific appeal. In our production we have 
used four times as many students as we 
would have used in the average play. It 
is also quite possible that the same ten 
characters required for the production of 


the average play, would have been used in 
three others, had we decided to produce 
four regular plays instead of one “grand 
production.” 

Lastly, instead of being forced to fit our 
talent to a play, we made a play to fit our 
talent. We were able to write characters 
into our play with specific students in mind, 
in order to bring out to the fullest their 
abilities. About one-third of our student 
body is participating in the production. 


Civil Works Administration Program 
in the Jessamine County Schools’ 


The Jessamine County Board of Educa- 
tion, on December 12, 1933, submitted two 
projects to the Civil Works Administration 
of Kentucky for approval. The first proj- 


ect requested nineteen painters for paint- 
ing.the interior of the county schools, while 


the second project requested fifteen men 
for repairs and work of a general nature 
to the school buildings and grounds. Both 
of these projects were accepted and were 
approved by the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. The following discussion is a sum- 
mary of the work accomplished in the 
schools of Jessamine County at the comple- 
tion of the work on February 15, 1934. 


It should be stated in the beginning that 
the county schools had not been painted 
on the interior for a number of years and 
at this time there was not a school building 
in the county which did not need refinish- 
ing. Since the county schools consist of 
one, two, three, or more rooms, a plan was 
devised so that the painters could work on 
the larger buildings during the school week 
and then devote their entire attention to 
the oneroom schools during the holidays 
and on Friday afternoons and Saturdays. 
This plan made it possible to interfere with 
the school session to a very small extent 
and consequently little or no time was lost 
by the teachers in their work. Since the 
school buildings are so widely scattered 
over the county, the painters were divided 
into five groups, each group painting 
schools in a certain locality. 


Four hundred and seventy gallons of 
inside flat paint were used with a color 
combination of ivory and buff for the 
painting of the thirty-one school buildings, 
including seven colored schools and the 
office building of the Board of Education. 
In painting the thirty-one schools in the 
county, forty-eight classrooms were re- 
finished with two coats of paint, including 
halls, reading rooms, cloakrooms and the 
auditorium and stage of one high school. 

Without a single exception the work in 
the schools was of a very satisfactory 
nature and the teachers and patrons of the 
school communities were very grateful for 
these improvements. 

The work of the second project was more 
or less of a general nature for the school 
building and grounds. The general idea 
was to use this project in improving and 
beautifying the schools throughout the 
county. This work was supervised by the 
county superintendent of schools in select- 
ing the type and extent of work in each 
school. The county teachers were asked 
to report on a mimeographed form the 
repairs and improvements needed at their 
particular school. 

It should be stated here that the work 
of beautifying the school grounds was 
carried on with very little expenditure on 
the part of the Board of Education. In 
many cases the county teachers contributed 
money for the purchase of lumber, celotex, 


(Continued on page 47) 


* The accompanying list of improvements was reported by the teachers in the county schools. 





Consideration of Standards in Judging} 


Oral Interpretation 


By RENA CALHOUN, 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky 


A part of the program of the meeting of 
the Kentucky Teachers of Speech, held at 
Asbury College in October 1933, was an 
hour of platform interpretations arranged 
by Mr. Kenneth H. Freer of Male High 
School at Louisville, Kentucky, for the 
purpose of setting up some standards for 
judging contests. Whether we reached 
a decision or not, we had a good basis for 
discussion; and this program certainly 
furnished one of the most interesting 
features of the State meeting. The schools 
taking part—Asbury, Lawrenceburg, Shaw- 
nee High and Kavanaugh—deserve credit 
for their excellent showing. This is 
especially true of Asbury, since students 
from the speech classes there substituted 
for schools unable to appear. 

The following types of literature were 
included on the program—Short Story, 
Lyric Poem, Narrative Poem, Dramatic 
Monologue, and Dramatic Dialogue. This 
afforded a nice variety, presented by schools 
on the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. 

Before there can be an intelligent and 
fair judging, one must have a conception 
of what to base his decision on. I think 
the abilities listed in ‘“The Art of Inter- 
pretative Speech,’’ by Woolbert and Nelson 
is as complete and accurate as any. They 
are: 

1. The ability to make a successful 
decision as to what the author meant by 
his words. 

2. An understanding of words and sen- 
tences in their finest nuances. 


3. Acommand of one’s sensibilities and 
good sense so as to avoid crotchets and 
escape snap judgment. 

4. An appreciation of the esthetic 
level of the audience to whom the interpre- 
tation is given. 

5. Mastery of one’s emotions so as to 
be at one’s best when trying to impress 
and delight others. 


6. Mastery of the intricacies of vocal 
activity. 

7. The ability to keep one’s zeal high 
enough to furnish enthusiasm for those 
who are cold and inert. 


8. And, at least, the ability to imagine 
oneself in the place of the author suff- 
ciently to present him as if he were a skilled 
reader as well as a writer. 


The selection and preparation of the 
material to be interpreted can also be done 
with the purpose of making the judging 
easier and more satisfactory. Certainly 
the literature to be interpreted should be 
chosen according to the mental, emotional, 
and vocal equipment of the student. And, 
also, despite the methods of training used 
by various teachers, they should all believe 
the expression is dependent upon impression 
and should work on that basis. 


In these demonstrations at the Speech 
Meeting I was delighted that there was 
little or no evidence of the old ‘‘elocu- 
tionary’’ methods, the results of which are 
usually mechanical, artificial, and devoid 
of mental activity. I should like to quote 
a paragraph from ‘‘The First Principles of 
Speech Training’? by Avery, Dorsey, and 
Sickels, which gives a clear statement of 
the difference between the older method 
and that in vogue now. 


“One of the great flaws in the older, 
elocutionary method of teaching the oral 


interpretation of literature was_ that 
teachers, lacking confidence in their ability 
to arouse in their students this power of 
vivid recreation of thought, fell back into 
the easier way of training through imitation 
or the mechanical use of tricks by which 
the various impressions could be counter- 
feited. All hearers of discrimination could 
feel the difference, so that the whole 
technique of elocution became suspect, and 
persons of real intelligence, hating this 
artificial reading, fell into the fallacy of 
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“natural” reading. The real solution of 
the problem of oral interpretation is to 
train the imagination to recreate the 
author’s experience, the vocal organs to 
express truly and fully this vicarious 
experience, and the ear to detect any false- 
ness or feebleness in this expression.” 

In the discussion that followed the pro- 
gram the matter of gestures probably 
received more emphasis than any other 
subject. This was due, I think, to 
the facts that there is a rather vague 
understanding of the purpose of gesture 
and that it is difficult to break away from 
the traditional methods of using gestures. 
But as I remember the various statements 
made we agreed that gesture should come 
from within; it should express through the 
body—when necessary—the thought or 
emotion of aselection. ‘‘Gestures are used 
to vitalize, to enforce, and to illuminate 
ideas. A gesture is given not to impress 
an audience with the gesture, but with the 
thought that it signifies.’ However, the 
genuineness and naturalness of gestures 
must be obtained through understanding 
and practising the principles and funda- 
mentals of gesture based on the everyday 
actions of everyday persons. 

There was also brought out in the discus- 
sion the necessity of a sense of communica- 
tion in the interpreter. He must be aware 
of his audience and want to express his 
thoughts, feelings, and ideas. Of course 
the usual comments were made on the 
desirability of pleasant and clear diction 
free from local peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion. 

In conclusion I should like to suggest that 
the discussion in any future meeting for 
setting up standards be made after visitors, 
as well as interpreters, leave the room. 
The presence of visitors seemed to cause 
some restraint in expressing opinions. And 
I believe we can set up more definite stand- 
ards by having another program similar 
to the one just discussed at the next meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Teachers of Speech. 
Give all members of the association at this 
meeting a form for judging, based on the 
suggestions from the discussion held in 
October, 1933. At the close of the program 
make a summary of the ratings and use 
this as a basis for another general discussion 
of standards. The two experiments would, 
I think, enable us to reach more adequate 
and accurate standards. 


ARE YOU A MEMBER? 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, president of 
the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has called to my attention the 
fact that a large per cent of Kentucky 
teachers are not members of the Parent- 
Teacher organization. 

In view of the fact that this organization 
has taken such an active interest in the 
work of the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission and is always ready to sponsor pro- 
gressive movements tc improve the schools, 
it would seem that all teachers should join 
hands with the parents in an organized way 
and encourage them in their efforts for 
school improvement. It would seem that 
many teachers are missing an opportunity 
to bring about a better understanding 
between the school and the home and to 
secure the help of an organized group to 
make the school more effective in the 
community it would serve. 

If you are not a member of your local 
Parent-Teacher organization, you should 
become a member before their State 
Convention in April. 


D. Y. DUNN, 
President Kentucky Education Association. 


SPEECH TEACHERS IN LUNCHEON 
MEETING 


The teachers of Speech will hold a 
luncheon at the Brown Hotel, Thursday, 
noon, April 19th, at 12:00 o'clock. Mr. 
Frank Fowler, director of The Guignol 
Theatre, University of Kentucky, will be 
toastmaster. Those who know Mr. Fowler 
all agree that an entertaining word menu 
will be served them. 

Mr. Lee Norvelle of the University of 
Indiana will be the guest speaker. Mr. 
Norvelle has chosen for his subject, ‘‘Why 
I Am a Speech Teacher.” 

Gay, humorous, and witty Mr. Norvelle ~ 
is a most entertaining speaker. 

The reports of two committees on the 
curricula study: Proposed course in high 
school and a fundamental course for 
college, will be heard. 

Make reservations for the luncheon with 
Miss R. Margaret Radcliffe, Nazareth 
Junior College, Nazareth, Ky. 





Thomas Jackson Coates: an Estimate 


By FRANCES Ross HIcKs 


Napoleon Bonaparte was Thomas Jack- 
son Coates’ hero. And do not similarities 
exist between heroes and hero worshippers 
—similarities either of weakness or great- 
ness? In this instance it was the latter. 
The one attempted to conquer worlds but 
in a measure failed; the other attempted 
to conquer ignorance and in a larger 
measure than contemporaries were aware of 
succeeded. 


It is not difficult to trace the reason 
for Mr. Coates’ success. He was a man 
of the people who loved the rural people 
with whom he worked. He kept their 
needs at heart, understood them, and 
could go into a gathering of them and 
be at home with them. He possessed this 
homely art—this gracious art—to a greater 
degree, perhaps, than any other Ken- 
tuckian. 


Well he knew the people’s needs. He 
had experienced something of their same 
hardships. He had been born in a moun- 
tain home, Pikeville, Kentucky, March 17, 
1862. Two thousand Union soldiers were 
gathered nearby, and Aaron Thompson 
Coates was away with John Morgan’s men. 
When the father secured a leave of ab- 
sence and came home to meet his son, 
he narrowly escaped being captured by 
the enemy. He welcomed the new mem- 
ber of his household by naming him 
Thomas Jackson, after his war hero, and 
ever afterward called him ‘Stonewall.” 
To his mother, Julana Wells Coates, he 
was “Tommy”; to Kentuckians, “T. J. 
Coates.”’ 


The boy received his common school 
education in Pike County, Kentucky. His 
teachers found him a ready learner and an 
eager reader. While still a child, for 
he was not yet sixteen, Thomas Stonewall 
Jackson Coates taught his first school. He 
had to walk to the school in Campbell’s 
branch of Chloo creek on a hot summer day 
in shoes which he, himself, had made. 
Does one consider his valiant title any less 
fitting when in later years he confessed 
that he sat down beside the road that day 


and wept with the pain caused by the heat 
and the seams of new, stiff leather? Does 
not this and other similar experiences 
explain the truly democratic philosophy of 
education which was his? 


Early in his career we find Mr. Coates 
saying, ‘‘Kentucky has not done her full 
duty to her children until the poorest 
child in the poorest cabin on the poorest 
hillside has had an equal opportunity with 
every Other child to secure all the essentials 
of an education he can and will take.” 
Later, this conviction was declared 
throughout his native state. 


The years during the period between 1878 
and 1888 were spent teaching school and 
going toschool. Confidence in his scholar- 
ship and ability was established, and in 
1889 he was called to organize the graded 
school system at Greenville, Kentucky. 
Here he served six years. During this 
time (1893) he married Miss Della Myers, 
a daughter of a prominent druggist of 
Greenville and one of his popular teachers. 


From 1895 to 1907 Mr. Coates was 
superintendent of the public schools at 
Princeton, Kentucky. His fame as an 
educator, and especially as a conductor of 
county institutes, had been growing. The 
following comment, taken from a booklet 
published in appreciation of his services 
at Princeton, reveals the energy and the 
ability of the man: 


“That Mr. Coates does satisfactory work as an 
institute instructor is shown conclusively by the fact 
of his being recalled so often by large institutes. 
During the past ten years he has been recalled as 
follows: Pike County, seven times; Hickman 
County, seven times; Caldweli County, five times; 
Muhlenberg County, four times; Calloway County, 
four times; Graves County, three times; Taylor 
County, three times; and Marshall, Daviess, Fulton, 
Clark, and Pulaski counties, each two times.” 


During one year, Mr. Coates conducted 
twelve institutes in Kentucky and two 


in Tennessee. Surely such a record is 
complimentary enough, but a press opinion 
adds: ‘‘Mr. Coates is a practical teacher, 
a deep thinker, and a felicitous lecturer 
with a consuming desire to be helpful.” 
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A reading of any of his addresses reveals 
the practical, progressive trend of the 
man’s thoughts. 

T. J. Coates was progressive. While 
he taught he studied. He was not content 
until he had earned his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the Southern Normal School 
of Bowling Green, Kentucky. Later he 
received a certificate from the Cook 
County Normal School, one from the 
Emmons Blaine School of Education at 
Chicago, and took work in the normal 
department of the State University at 
Lexington. He was a graduate of the 
Lexington Business College, and took 
sufficient training in law to be admitted to 
the bar. 

At the call of Dr. A. N. Roark, president 
of the Eastern Kentucky State Normal 
School, and largely through his influence, 
Mr. Coates was invited in 1907 to take 
charge of the Richmond city schools. 2 
This position he held until 1911, when he 
was appointed State Supervisor of Rural 
and Village Schools by Dr. Ellsworth 
Regenstein, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


During the six years he was rural super- 
visor, Mr. Coates prepared the first State 
course of study (which had been the stand- 
ard for Kentucky until the new course 
by R. E. Jaggers was published in 1931); 
he codified the school laws of the State 
(which code passed the legislature with- 
out a vote against it): and wrote the 
History of Kentucky Fducation. Credit 
for the latter was given Barksdale Hamm- 
lett, who was at the time State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It was 
proof, indeed, that the supervisor did not 
seek honor for himself. His friends, how- 
ever, knew that the work was his, and his 
wife well remembered the hours she sat 
in the capitol building with him while he 
wrote the book which she knew was to 
bear the name of another. 


Surely the years 1911-1917 were years of 
steady advance in the Coates campaign 
against ignorance and poor school facilities. 
Besides the achievements already men- 
tioned, Mr. Coates was largely instru- 
mental in beginning the consolidation 
of rural schools in the State. He intro- 
duced the school fairs and fostered adult 


education. He deplored the public elec- 
tion of county school superintendents 
and spoke against this unfortunate political 
situation frequently and vigorously; he 
favored and labored for an increase in the 
unit of taxation; he plead for co-operation 
and common community interests on the 
part of rural people in order to avoid the 
vicious circle of ‘“‘stagnation, discontent, 
disintegration, decay, and finally death of 
the community caused by intense and 
selfish individualism.” 


It was while he was supervisor of rural 
schools that Mr. Coates gave his classic 
definition of the rural school: 

The rural school as a rule is a little house, on a 
little ground with a little equipment, and a little 
library, with a little attendance from a little district 
of little educational ideals, where a little teacher, for 
a little salary, for a little period of her life, teaches 
little children little things in a little way. 

In the late summer of 1916, the Board 
of Regents of Eastern Kentucky State 
Normal School at Richmond called Mr. 
Coates to the presidency of that institu- 
tion. He accepted the call. From the 
first it was his desire for Eastern to meet 
any requirements that would give his 
graduates the same recognition as gradu- 
ates of the best schools in the land. While 
he was president, an annex to Memorial 
Hall was built, and Burnham Hall, Cam- 
mack Hall, the gymnasium, Stateland 
(the college farm), and the library building 
were all erected. The number of volumes 
in the library was increased, and the 
Sabbatical leave for teachers was intro- 
duced. Steadily and surely in business- 
like fashion Eastern marched to its goal. 
During the year 1928, the Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Normal School was admitted 
to the National Association of State 
Teachers Colleges with class A rating 
and into the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


During all this building program, Presi- 
dent Coates did not forget his students. 
If he did not know each one by name. 
he knew from what county he had come, 
or knew his parents. He was interested 
in his pupils, in their problems and in 
their happiness. They, in return, were 
loyal to him and gave him their whole- 
hearted respect. 


(Continued on page 46) 


1 Kerr, C., History of Kentucky. Chicago: The American Historical Society, 1922. 


3 The Richmond Daily Register, April 2, 1926. 





W. J. Davidson’ 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1895-1899 


By BENNETT LEWIs 


William Jefferson Davidson, son of 
Joseph and Elizabeth Davidson, was born 
near Shopville, Pulaski County, Kentucky, 
on the second day of March, 1855. His 
father was a backwoods farmer and 
surveyor. The primitive nature of David- 





WILLIAM JEFFERSON DAVIDSON 
1855-1909 


son’s early environment was one calculated 
to develop in him the initiative, resource- 
fulness, and confidence which were so 
essential to his later success. 


Being Of industrious and studious habits, 
“Billy Jeff,”’ as he was fondly called by the 
people of the county, learned well the 
lesson of the primitive home, woodland 
farm, and rural school. The workshops 


and homes of the small community were 
largely given over to the manufacture 
of wagons and farming implements, furni- 
ture used in the homes, the shoes and 
clothing which they wore, and even the 
tools and looms used in making those 
things. 

At the age of seventeen, Davidson ob- 
tained the license required, and became 
the teacher of a nearby school. He was 
especially fond of mathematics and took 
delight in solving difficult problems in 
mensuration, geometry, and surveying. 
His ability soon gained for him recognition 
in the county and, having qualified himself 
for the position of surveyor, he was nomi- 
nated to that office and elected without 
opposition for two successive terms of four 
years each. 


In 1886 Davidson became superintendent 
of schools of Pulaski County, which posi- 
tion he held until 1896. During his 
administration as superintendent the coun- 
ty school property was greatly improved, 
“much more so, in fact, than my report 
shows, as much work was done by vol- 
untary subscription, and no account kept 
of it by trustees. Then the law that makes 
it mandatory that the trustees shall furnish 
their houses with certain articles of ap- 
paratus, etc., will greatly improve them. 
I expect to press this work with all my 
might, and see to it that the very best 
obtainable under the circumstances is 
procured.” 


The quality of teaching as regards sub- 
ject-matter and methods also improved 
during this administration. 


While County Superintendent, David- 
son decried the custom “‘in certain localities 
of persons securing their election as trustees 
for the purpose of hiring some relation, 
regardless of qualifications or fitness.” 
He advocated putting authority into the 
hands of the superintendent to approve 


... *Editor’s note: This is the fourteenth of a series of brief articles dealing with Kentucky’s superintendents of public instruc- 
tion. W. J. Davidson was Kentucky's fourteenth State superintendent. 
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' contracts between teachers and trustees, 
' to prevent incompetent teachers from 
securing positions year after year by 
merely following the expedient of moving 
a few miles. 


In the fall of 1895 Mr. Davidson was. 


elected as Kentucky’s first Republican 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
served in that office from January 1896 
to January 1900. During this period of 
service he won the approval of the people 
of the State for the distinguished capability 
with which he conducted the affairs of 
public education and the reforms that he 
wrought. The Superintendent’s Report 
for the two years, beginning July 1, 1895, 
and ending June 30, 1897, carries the 
following: 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE 
LEGISLATURE 


The paramount needs of our common schools may 
be thus summarized: 


(a) A minimum term of seven months, to be 
provided for by a system of county taxation; 


(b) An adequate number of Teachers’ Normal 
Training Schools to accommodate young 
men and women who desire to prepare them- 
selves for teaching; 

(c) A system of employing teachers in which 
merit, qualifications, and general fitness for 
the work, rather than kinship or favoritism, 
will determine who shall teach our schools. 


In discussing the last of the Recom- 
mendations, Mr. Davidson continues: 

A combination of the present system with what is 
termed the county board plan would seem best 
suited to our conditions; the county board to con- 
sist of the county superintendent as an ex-officio 
chairman and one member from each magisterial 
district, and to have authority, along with such 
other duties as the law may provide, to pass upon or 
review teachers’ contracts. 

Further recommendations included: (1) 
An amendment to the school law requiring 
county superintendents and other school 
officers whose duty it is to report direct 
to the State Department, to file their 
annual reports on or before the first day 
of August each year instead of the first 
day of September; (2) A tax on all persons 
in the district having a child or children 
of school age; (3) Provision for changing 
of boundaries of graded school districts 
if desirable; (4) Compulsory attendance on 
County Teachers’ Associations. 

Mr. Davidson’s death, which occurred 
on May 4, 1909, was caused by a street- 
car accident in Indianapolis, where he 


was residing at that time, and his remains 
were interred in the cemetery at Somerset, 
Kentucky, mourned by a people who had 
never wearied of loving him. 


ART TEACHERS TO MEET 
FRIDAY, APRIL 20TH 


During Kentucky Education Association 
week this spring in Louisville all teachers 
of Art in the State of Kentucky are invited 
to attend the meeting to be held Friday, 
April 20th, at the Brown Hotel. This is to 
be the art teachers meeting. 

Luncheon will be served at twelve 
o'clock and speakers will appear on the 
luncheon program who, noted for their 
wit and humor, bid fair to make a gay 
party. 

Following the lunch a business session 
will be held. The constitution is to be 
presented and an election of officers is 
scheduled. Then a grouping for curricula 
study will take place. 

In the evening in Memorial Auditorium, 
“Art, the Symbol” will be presented. 
This pageant of glowing color, rhythmatic 
movement, and alluring music is made 
possible through the co-operation of the 
Dramatic, Music, and Art Departments of 
the Louisville schools. The speaker of the 
evening will be Karl S. Bolander, nationally 
known Art Educator. Mr. Bolander is 
regional chairman of the American Artists 
Professional League, a member of the Ohio 
State Board of Better Homes, a member 
of the National Art Awards Committee of 
the World’s Fair, a world traveler and 
renowned art critic. He is reputed to be 
one of the most entertaining and charming 
of speakers. Mr. Bolander brings with 
him a collection of beautiful art objects to 
illustrate his lecture, ‘“‘Art in Everyday 
Life.” 

Make reservations for the luncheon with 
Miss Helen Eggers, 1181 East Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky. See announcement of 
School Art Exhibit elsewhere in this issue. 





MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 
TO ATTEND THE K.E. A. 
CONVENTION APRIL 18-21 














Kentucky Wild Flowers 


By EMILIE YUNKER, 
Supervisor Nature Study and Gardening, 
Louisville Public Schools 


There is no state that grows lovelier 
native flowers than Kentucky. Who does 
not get a thrill at seeing the wild flowers 
blooming ‘‘beneath the trees, beside the 
brook, fluttering and dancing inthe breeze’’? 
The hepatica—harbinger of spring—blazes 
the way. Then in rapid succession come 
dainty spring beauties, bloodroot, larkspur, 
poppies, squirrel corn, Dutchman’s breech- 
es, and a host of others. 


Wild flowers are the most beautiful things 
in Nature’s Garden. They are living, 
breathing things. They make the world a 
better place in which to live and are here 
for your pleasure. Why pull them? You 
were intended to use your heart, not your 
hands, in appreciating them. If you pick 
the flowers, there can be no seeds, and that 
means, usually, fewer flowers for next year. 


If you pull up the roots, the flower is gone 
forever. Most of the beauty in the flower 
lies in its growth in the spot where it is. 
“The sunlight gives it glory; the blue sky 
lends it color; the clear air brings it sparkle 
and life; the rain and the dew give it a tex- 
ture of great beauty; the brown earth and 
the green of the growing things about it set 
it off to advantage. When you pull it, all 
the beauty stays behind. You cannot hold 
it in your hands. It stays, it lives only in 
your eye. When we see and remember a 
lovely thing we want to catch it, keep it, 
have it for our own.”” But the Creator of 
all beauty has said, ‘Don’t touch. What 
you see and remember is yours for all time. 
What you see and take, you lose.’’ There 
are some flowers you can gather if you wish 
and do no harm. You can gather the 
violets, and the marsh marigolds. Golden- 
rod and asters that grow along the road- 
sides are yours for the picking. 


My Plea: Help save the wild flowers, 
dear friends. Our beautiful wild flowers 
are fast disappearing. From every state 
come reports that the woods rovers are 
plucking them by the roots, without regard 
for next year’s crop. They are carrying 
away in their automobiles, almost whole 


blossoming trees such as dogwood, redbud, 
pussy willows and the sweet wild crab apple. 
Laurel and rhododendrons are no exception. 
In many places, the bittersweet of the 
countryside is entirely destroyed. Our 
parents and grandparents knew the wood- 
lands when they were once fairy-like 
places and bowers of beauty. In many 
woods where these flowers once grew only a 
few violets, anemones, and daisies bloom in 
the spring. Spare the wild flowers! 


Spare no effort to conserve our wild 
flowers. Please impress upon the children 
and grown-ups that hikes are conducted 
for the identification and study of wild 
flowers in Nature’s Garden. 


Education in the schools is one of the 
most effective methods of protecting the 
wild flowers still remaining. 


“Hold sacred that which is beautiful.” 
Remember these flowers in Nature’s Garden 
are yours to enjoy and not to destroy. 
In co-operation with the Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation Society, Washington, D. C., we 
want to do our part. 


In Kentucky, wild flowers that should wot 
be picked include: 


Bluets, 
Columbine, 
Dogwood, 
Gentian, 
Hepatica, 
Spring Beauty, 
Redbud, 
Holly, 
Celandine Poppy, 
Bloodroot, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
Orchid, 

Wild flowers that can be picked in 


moderation if the roots are not disturbed 
and plenty of flowers are left to go to seed: 


Dogtooth Violet, 
Mountain Laurel, 
Twinleaf, 
Cardinal Flower, 
Wild Geranium, 
Azalea, 
Rhododendron, 
Arbutus, 
Dutchman’s Breeches, 
Indian Pipe, 
Squirrel Corn. 


Saxifrage, 
Coralberry, 
Solomon’s Seal. 
Star of Bethlehem. 


Anemone, 

Blue Flag, 
Wild Rose, 
Star Grass, 
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Wild flowers that can be freely picked 
without danger of extermination: 


Mustard, 
Milkweek, 
Goldenrod, 
Chicory, 
Buttercup, 
Vetch, 

Daisy, 

Bouncing Bet, 
Butter-and-Eggs. 


Aster, 

Queen Anne’s Lace, 
Trumpetcreeper, 
Black-eyed Susan, 
Jewelweed, 

Violet, 

Dandelion, 
Cinquefoil, 
Everlasting, 


NOW THE SCHOOLS CAN GO AHEAD 


Reform comes slowly; but after fourteen 
years the advancement of the public school 
system pioneered by State Superintendent 
George Colvin in 1920, is practically per- 
fected in administrative machinery under 
State Superintendent James H. Richmond. 
Only two years ago the Legislature restored 
the county superintendent to the political 
spoils system, but in violation of the Con- 
stitution, and replied to the recommenda- 
tion to abolish the sub-district trustee by 
creating twice as many more trustees. This 
session the spoils hunters were rebuffed in a 
manner that should favorably affect the 
homicide rate in Kentucky. The sub- 
district trustee is reduced to a vestigial 
functionary not worth shooting over. He 
may not name a member of his family 
teacher and the county board of education 
may reject his selection ‘‘for cause.” 

What has been done does not improve 
the public schools, but makes it possible 
toimprove them. The entire code, from the 
University of Kentucky to the first grade, 
has been revised, including charters, cur- 
riculum, and qualifications of instructors. 
Teachers’ colleges, retaining their present 
separate boards, can attain uniformity of 
policy through a Council of Higher Educa- 
tion. Thesystemis placed under a non-pro- 
fessional State Board of Education, with the 
State superintendent as executive director. 
The Educational Commission, enlisting the 
services of Kentucky educators, has per- 
formed a monumental piece of work, the 
plan of which is being studied by educators 
in Tennessee and several other states. 

The reorganization permits the adoption 
of long range policies and continuous 
studies and experiments by the State De- 
partment of Education for the systematic 
improvement of the school. The reform 
went as far as the Constitution permits. 


There remain as impediments to the highest 
attainment of efficiency and the utmost in 
economy, the elective State Superintendent 
and his four-year term. Only by appoint- 
ment and indefinite tenure can the office 
be raised to the dignity of the Commissioner 
in Massachusetts and Maryland. Super- 
intendent Richmond will be much more 
valuable in the position when the Constitu- 
tion throws him out than he was when the 
people put him in. 

The constitutional provision that school 
funds must be distributed among county 
and city districts in proportion to popula- 
tion—practically in proportion to wealth— 
results in starving poor districts which 
need help and forcing taxpayers in certain 
counties to assist other counties which are 
capable of self-support. Graded districts 
in coa! counties leave their rural schools 
a burden on taxpayers elsewhere. Whether 
the policy of State support or State subsidy 
is adopted the first consideration must be 
the maintenance of minimum standards. 

Unity of purpose among educational in- 
stitutions grouped about a stable Depart- 
ment of Education pursuing an uninter- 
rupted policy, can marshal an informed 
public opinion in behalf of these constitu- 
tional amendments. Public opinion is 
dependable when intelligently directed. 
Heretofore it has been confused by conflict- 
ing interests among those looked to for guid- 
ance.—The Louisville Courier-Journal. 


IDEALS 


As you think, you travel; and, as you 
love, you attract. You are today where 
your thoughts have brought you; you will 
be tomorrow where your thoughts take 
you. You cannot escape the result of 
your thoughts, but you can endure and 
learn, you can accept and be glad; you 
will realize the vision (not the idle wish) 
of your heart, be it base or beautiful or a 
mixture of both, for you will always 
gravitate toward that which you, secretly, 
most love. Into your hands will be placed 
the exact results of your thoughts; you will 
receive that which you earn—no more, 
no less. Whatever your present environ- 
ment may be, you will fall, remain, or rise 
with your thoughts, your vision, your 
ideal. You will become as small as your 
controlling desire, as great as your 
dominant aspiration.—James Allen. 





Speakers at the K. 


I. A. Convention 


April 18-21, 1934 


ESSIE GRAY, president of the National 
Education Association, is a classroom 
teacher in the fifth grade of the Thaddeus 

Stevens Practice School, a division of the 
Philadelphia Normal Training Department. 


Born in London, Miss Gray came to 
America with her parents in her youth. 
The family selected Frankford, Pennsyl- 
vania, for a home and has remained there 
ever since. Miss Gray received her educa- 
tion in the public schools of Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia Normal School. 

Miss Gray has a charming personality 
and a keen insight into teaching problems. 
She is a well-known platform speaker. Her 
hobbies include mountain climbing. She 
gained membership in the Rocky Mountain 
Alpine Club by climbing five mountains 
more than 10,000 feet high. 

Miss Gray has been long recognized as a 
leader in Pennsylvania. She has served as 
president of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association and of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. She was the only 


woman elected in eighty years to the latter 
position. She has been active for a number 
of years in securing legislation in Penn- 
sylvania favorable to schools. She is a 
member of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association Legislative Committee 
and vice-president of the Women’s Legis- 
lative Council of Pennsylvania, represent- 
ing 200,000 organized women. She has 
been frequently a member of delegations to 
the State Legislature on matters relating 
to the welfare of the teaching profession. 
Five times she has been delegate to the 
Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association and has three 
times been appointed delegate to the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 
The advancement of the economic and 
social condition of the teacher has always 





R. L. H. DENNIS, National Bureau 

of Education, who will speak at the 

General Session and on the Vocational 
Education Program. 
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been of great interest to Miss Gray. She 
has been a member of the Tenure Com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion for five years, and serves on the 
Teacher Retirement Committee. She is 
chairman of the Committee on Manage- 
ment of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, Penn- 
sylvania teachers’ home, and directs the 
Louise Haeseler Memorial Fund, a fraternal 
endowment to help disabled teachers. 
This was established during her presidency 
of the Philadelphia Teachers Association. 


As a classroom teacher, Miss Gray 
appropriately represents the great body 
of educators upon whom the teaching 
burdens fall most heavily. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., NEW YORK 


ABBI STEPHEN S. WISE. Ken- 
tucky Educators and Kentuckians 
generally will be delighted to know 

that the Kentucky Education Association 
will present at its opening session one of 
America’s most distinguished orators and 
philosophers in the person of Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise of New York City. 

Rabbi Wise is internationally known as a 
thinker, a scholar and an author. He is a 
graduate of Columbia University with the 
PH.D. degree, and holds honorary degrees 
from many universities. 

Rabbi Wise has been actively engaged 
in the operation of many organizations 
looking to the uplift of the social order. 


‘sioner of child labor in Oregon. 


He founded the Free Synagogue of New 
York, the Oregon State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, the Federation 
of American Zionists. 

For a number of years he was commis- 
He suc- 
ceeded Justice Brandeis as_ Provisional 
Executive Commissioner for Zionist affairs, 
became a member of the American Relief 
Commission, the American League to 
Enforce Peace. 

He has written many volumes and has 
become recognized as one of America’s 
greatest citizens. 


STATE-WIDE ART EXHIBIT 
APRIL 14-21, 1934 


The Stewart Dry Goods Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


All work must be mounted on gray 
mount 22x28 inches placed horizontally. 

Mounts must be eyeleted and _ tied 
together in groups of four, so as to hang 
from the top mount. Only one group of 
work to a set. 

All work must be shipped prepaid (or 
delivered to) The Stewart Dry Goods 
Company School Art Exhibit, Louisville, 
Ky., so as to arrive by April 11, 1934. 

All work must be called for after 1:00 
p. m. Saturday, April 21, 1934. 

No exhibit to be removed before 1:00 
p. m., on Saturday. 

No work will be returned by express. 

Any work may be rejected by the jury. 

The Committee will not assume any 
responsibility for the work but all care and 
consideration will be given it. 

Exhibits must be clearly marked as to 
grouping: Elementary, intermediate, high 
school, college. 

No special art school work will be shown. 

As there is a limited amount of space 
available please notify Kenneth H. Freer, 
president Art Teachers, Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky.. the number of mount sets 
you wish to exhibit before April 1, 1934. 
A mount set consists of four mount sheets. 
If more work is submitted than it is possible 
to exhibit, the space will be prorated to 
the exhibitors. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


The Division of School Library Service, 
of the State Department of Education, is 
planning a school library exhibit for the 
Kentucky Education Association meeting. 

. Members of the association and others 
interested in school libraries are cordially 
invited to visit the exhibit. Individual 
displays are being planned with a view to 
furnishing information of practical value. 





FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AND 
ALL INTERESTED IN SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


A school librarian dinner is planned 
for Thursday evening, April 19th, during 
the period of the Kentucky Education 
Association meeting. School librarians and 
all interested in school libraries are urged 
to attend. Mr. Mark Godman, of the De- 
partment of Education, is the speaker for 
the occasion. 

Definite notice of time and place will be 
given at an early date, and those interested 
are asked to make prompt reservations. 
The dinner will be so arranged that there 
will be ample time to reach Memorial 
Auditorium for the evening meeting. 





TO MUSIC LOVERS OF KENTUCKY 


A real treat is in store for us at the 
Kentucky Education Association meeting 
this year. We have been fortunate in 
securing Mr. Osbourne McConathy of Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey, for our first session of 
the Music Section. He will also address 
a general session of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 

Mr. McConathy is prominent in national 
music circles. For twelve years he was 
director of the Department of School and 
Community Music at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and he has given courses and 
lectures in leading universities and colleges. 
He was president of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, and of the Music 
Tezchers National Association. His text- 
books are widely used. 

Since Mr. McConathy was located in 
Kentucky for a number of years as director 
of music in the Louisville schools, he under- 
stands many of our problems. 


We shall have two music sessions this 
year. These will be held on Thursday and 
Friday afternoons. Following is a tentative 
outline of the features of the two sessions: 


Mr. Osbourne McConathy: 

(If you would like to have Mr. McConathy touch 
upon any problems in particular please send your 
requests to the writer at Male High School, Louis- 
ville, before March 26th. 

Mr. Frederick Archer, superintendent of Louis- 
ville schools, has been asked to give a short talk 
on “Music from the Superintendent’s Viewpoint.” 

Preliminary report of High School Vocal Music 
Committee. Miss Eudora South, chairman. 

Report of All-State Chorus Committee, with 
recommendations for 1935. Mr. J. B. Harmon, 
chairman. 

“Findings of Leisure Time Committee’ of 
M.S.N.C. (Speaker to be chosen.) 

“Encouraging the Small Ensemble,” Mr. Price 
Doyle, director of music, Murray State Teachers 
College. 

Final Report, High School Vocal Music Com- 
mittee, and action by the group. 

Demonstration—Sixth, seventh, or eighth grade 
vocal class. 


We expect to hear a number of the prize- 
winning vocal and instrumental groups. 


This year our music groups are uniting 
at a dinner, which will probably be given 
on Thursday evening, in honor of our 
distinguished guest. Reservations for this 
dinner should be sent to Miss Helen 
Boswell, chairman, Board of Education, 
Louisville. 

I believe that the steadily increasing 
sentiment in favor of combining the efforts 
of our various state music organizations is 
a healthy sign. Whether our own partic- 
ular work lies in the school, home, or com- 
munity; with individuals or groups; with 
instrumental or vocal activities; our inter- 
ests are so allied that a closer unity would 
benefit all of us. Could not the executive 
committees of our K.F.M.C., K.M.T.A., 
K.B.&0O.D.A., K. E. A: Music Section, and 
any other groups interested meet, discuss 
the situation, and formulate a definite 
course of action for the coming year? 

Meanwhile, let nothing stand in the way 
of your attending Kentucky Education 
Association. Beginning Wednesday eve- 
ning with the Consolidated Glee Clubs of the 
State, under the auspices of the K.B.M.C., 
the programs will be brimful of good 
things for all of us. 

Lynn THAYER, 
President, Music Section Kentucky 
Education Association. 
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ADDRESS: 


Tentative Outlines of Sectional Pro- 
grams for k. E. A. Convention 


April 18-21, 1934 


KENTUCKY CHEMISTRY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


1. W. Homberger, President 

H. J. Robertson, Secretary 

Music: School of Music—University of Louisville. 
Mr. Beust, Violinist 
Mr. Graves, Pianist 


AppREss: “The Necessity of Some of the Less 
Common Elements in the Economy of Plants 
and Animals’’—Dr. J. S. McGargue, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


“What Light Shall We Follow in 


Chemical Progress?””—Dr. H. A. Webb, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 





CONFERENCE ON TEACHER TRAINING 
Time—Thursday, April 19, 1:30 P. M. 


1. ‘The Laboratory School as a Part of the 
Teacher Training Program’—W. L. Mat- 
thews, Director of Training School, State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, 20 minutes. 


“The Status of the Laboratory School in 
State and Municipal Colleges’—W. 
Vaughan, Dean, State Teachers College, 
Morehead, 15 minutes. 


“The Status of the Laboratory School in 
Private Colleges’—Frank D. McClelland, 
President, Pikeville College, 15 minutes. 


Desirable Functional Organization of the 
Laboratory School. 


a. “Relations Within the School’’—W. S. 
Taylor, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 15 minutes. 


. “Relations with Teachers of Education 
Courses”—W. C. Jones, Director Re- 
search, State Teachers College, Richmond, 
15 minutes. 


Problems of the Laboratory School. 


a. ‘The Selection of Student Teachers for 
Laboratory Schools”—Sister M. Raymond, 
Director of Training, Ursuline Sacred 
Heart College, 10 minutes. 


6, 
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Laboratory 


b. ‘Student Preparation for I 
Regis- 


Teaching’’—Mrs. Margaret Kilby, 
trar, Asbury College, 10 minutes. 


. “The Critic Teacher’s Task”—W. J. 
Caplinger, Director Training School, State 
Teachers College, Murray, 10 minutes. 


“The Superintendent of the Affiliated 
School’’—Maurice F. Seay, Dean, Union 
College, Barbourville, 10 minutes. 


“Equipping the Laboratory School”’—Eliz- 
abeth Breckinridge, Principal, Louisville 
Normal School, Louisville, 10 minutes. 


Genera! Discussion. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


E. Sharon, Superintendent Pendleton County 
Schools, Falmouth, presiding 


ADDRESS: “Opportunity Knocks at the 
County Superintendent’s Door!’’-—Honorable 
James H. Richmond, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Frankfort. 


“The County Superintendent’s Opportunity 
Under the New School Code’—Dr. Leo M. 
Chamberlain, Professor College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


“Revision of the Elementary and Secondary 
School Curriculums in Kentucky’’—Dr. Jesse 
E. Adams, Vice-chairman, State Curriculum 
Committee, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


General Discussions—Led by D. Y. Dunn, 
President Kentucky Education Association, 
Lexington. 


SECOND SESSION 


AppreEss: ‘‘What County Superintendents 
Could Do in Kentucky’’—Dr. Walter Cocking, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Tennessee, Nashville. 


“The Graded School District “oe at the 


County School System’’—W. Wesley, 
Principal Burgin Graded School, Burgin. 
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“The County School System Looks at the 
Graded School District’—Robert E. Sharon, 
Superintendent Pendleton County Schools, 
Falmouth. 


Reports and Remarks—anyone. 


Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


GENERAL SESSION 


Ralph H. Woods, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:10 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 
Music: The Ahrens Trade School Orchestra. 

1. Appress: ‘“‘The Responsibility of Leaders 
in Vocational Education’’—Dr. L. H. Dennis, 
Executive Secretary of The American Voca- 
tional Association, Washington, D. C. 


2. Business Session. 


Note: Luncheon Program. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Section No. 1—‘‘Agricultural Education.” 


Leonard Robinson, Teacher of Agriculture, Ewing 
High School, Ewing, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “The Teacher’s Responsibility as an Agri- 
cultural Leader’—Professor R. W. Gregory, 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


“Results from Followership’”—E. B. Howton, 
Teacher of Agriculture, Hebbardsville High 
School, Hebbardsville, Kentucky. 


“Results from Followership’—Ivan Jett, 
Teacher of Agriculture, Stamping Ground 
High School, Stamping Ground, Kentucky. 


4. Business Session. 


Section No. 2—‘‘Commercial Education.” 


Miss Katherine W. Kornfeld, Commercial Teacher, 
Atherton High School, Louisville, Kentucky, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Appress: “New Demands for Business 
Education’”’—Frederick W. Stamm, Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Commerce, 
University of Louisville. 


2. Panel Discussion: ‘Contributions of the 
Different Levels of Educational Organiza. 
tion Consumer Education’—Leader, Mrs, 
Marguerite D. Fowler, Chairman of Curricu- 
lum Committee on Commercial Education in 
the Louisville Secondary Schools. 


3. Business Session. 


SECTION No. 3—‘“‘Guidance.”’ 


1. “A Comprehensive Guidance Program”—Mr. 
Ralph L. Jacobs. 


2. “Co-ordination of Secondary School Guid- 
ance With College Guidance’’-—Miss Hilda 
Threlkeld. 


3. Business Session. 


SEcTION No. 4—‘‘Home Economics Education.” 


Miss Ata Lee, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Frankfort, presiding 


LuncHEOoN—April 20th, 12:00 o’clock, Brown Hotel 
Roof Garden. 


“A Philosophy for Leaders’’—Judge H. H. 
Tye, Attorney at Law, Williamsburg, Ky. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM—2:15 P. M., Brown Hotel 
Roof Garden. 


“Leadership” —Miss Mary L. Matthews, Dean 
of Home Economics, Purdue University. 


“The Pure Food and Drug Act’’—Mrs. Sara 
Dugan, State Board of Health. 
SEcTIoN No. 5—‘‘Trades and Industries.”’ 


Henry A. Breucker, Holmes High School, Covington, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. AppreEss: Dr. Ralph L. Jacobs, University 
of Cincinnati. 


ApprEss: Miss Ethel Lovell, Theodore 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Business Session. 





ELEMENTARY AND RURAL SCHOOL 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 


1. “Character Education in the Elementary 
Schools”—Miss Elma Kohnhorst, Principal 
Heywood and Frazier Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


“‘Demonstration Lesson in Character Educa- 
tion’—Miss Esther Panke, Teacher 6th-A 
Grade, Frazier School, Louisville. 
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3. Round Table—Miss Kohnhorst. 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


1. Appress: ‘Trends in Elementary School 
Subjects’ —Dr. C. Garrison, Professor 
Education Psychology, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


AppreEss: ‘Keeping Children Taught’’— 
Professor W. L. Matthews, Director Training 
School, Western Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky 


Election of Officers for 1934-1935. 





ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Brasher C. Bacon, Madisonville, presiding 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


1. ‘Traveling With the hese pupils Ellen C. 
Semple School. 


‘Some Observations on My Sixteen Christmas 
Censuses’—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Bowling 
Green. 


“Rambling’’—Dr. T. Atchison Fraser, Marion. 


“Raptores of Kentucky’’—Brasher C. Bacon, 
Madisonville. 


Stereopticon Talk: ‘Our Friends the Birds” 
—Enmilie Yunker, Supervisor Nature Study 
and Gardening, Louisville Public Schools. 


Stereopticon Talk: ‘Insects, Food for Birds” 
—Mary May Wyman, Supervisor Health and 
Safety Education, Louisville Public Schools. 


“Wild Life Refuges in Kentucky’”—Curtis S. 
Allen, Publicity Director, Kentucky Game 
and Fish Commission, Frankfort. 


Motion Pictures: ‘‘The Spring Lake Refuge 


at Madisonville.” 


“The Science of Bird Flight’—Edward M. 
Ray, Fordsville. 


Business Session. 


Round Table Discussion. 





KENTUCKY FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
Dr. F. L. Rainey, President, presiding 


Time—10:00 A. M., April 20, 1934. 
Place—Red Room of Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Play by Una Ritchie: Read by Mrs. Woodford 
Dulaney, Louisville, Ky. 


2. ApDDRESs: Miss Jean Thomas, Ashland, Ky. 


Distinctive Stationery 


$1. 100 Envelopes to Match 2 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service. Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
Printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
mame and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 
220 . First St. - Louisville, Ky. 
ee a 








LIBRARY GROUP CONFERENCE 
“Contribution of the Librarian in the Modern 
School Program’—Mrs. J. Eugene Gilbert 
(Owensboro High School). 


“The Professional Side of School Librarian- 
ship”—Miss Ruth Theobald. 


Business Session. 





AMERICA’S BEST INVESTMENT 


In attempts of local and state govern- 
ments to readjust their budgets to depres- 
sion conditions, it is vitally important that 
they should not disturb the very founda- 
tions of American greatness. 


Unequaled liberality in our expenditures 
on universal education through the decades 
is largely responsible for the extraordinary 
fact that, though in the United States we 
have only six per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, we receive each year more than forty 
per cent of the world’s income. 

To make a backward move in the matter 
of popular education would be to invite 
a let-down in our living standards toward 
the lower level prevailing in other countries. 


The shame of the nation lies in the fact 
that while districts have become penurious 
in their educational outlays, they have 
continued to fritter away taxpayers’ money 
in keeping useless politicians on the pay- 
rolls of obsolete and unnecessary forms of 
local government, including an excessive 
number of independent county set-ups. 


No other problem before the American 
people clamors so intensely for imme- 
diate attention.— William Randolph Hearst, 
Washington Herald, December, 1933. 
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Leading Educators 
Recommend 


ROYAL 





PAY AS YOU USE IT! 





Recent tests prove that 
students make better prog- ! 
tess with a Royal Port- 
able. Themes, notes, and 
other class assignments 
are legible...easier to read 
—and grade! © Teachers 
also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, personal corre- 
spondence, etc. * Royals 
are easy to use! Sturdy. 
Term payments, if desired. 
See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


















PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 








MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 


On May Ist will be celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of National Child Health 
Day. In the years since its initiation 
by the American Child Health Association 
in 1924, the observance of the day has 
undergone significant changes. Each year 
it has struck a deeper note. Each year 
new groups have realized that they had a 
contribution to make. Steadily from May 
Day to May Day communities have come 
to understand that teamwork for child 
health is for the best interests of children. 


Of all the values of May Day-Child 
Health Day, perhaps the greatest is 
the opportunity it presents to enlist the 
active interest of groups which might 
otherwise not give the subject of child 
health any particular thought, and to 
draw them into the general program. 


The spirit of co-operation, be it purely 
local or state-wide, has been fostered by the 
activities which have had May Day- 
Child Health Day as their inspiration. 
Communities working together for a single 
project have got a taste of real co-operation, 
and have discovered its values as well as its 
difficulties. They have found that work- 
ing together was time-saving, money- 
saving, and even sometimes life-saving. 


At this time, more than ever, when 
appropriations and budgets are being 
almost universally cut, individuals and 
groups ‘should strive to come _ together 
for child-saving programs connected with 
the desperate needs of the hour. 


The Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North America, 
the body which last year assumed the 
future responsibility for the national con- 
duct of Child Health Day, believes that 
adequate care for babies and for ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers must be the 
foundation on which to build a nation of 
healthy children. They have therefore 
elected to continue the use this year of 
the slogan, Mothers and Babies First. 


The health officers are fighting to 
maintain the public health measures which 
they believe most necessary to protect 
infant and maternal health. They need 
popular support as never before. They 
will welcome the co-operative activities of 
groups of citizens drawn together in 
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May Day-Child Health Day programs. 
In nearly every state the State Chairman 
for May Day is to be found in the State 
Board of Health—in the Bureau of Child 
Hygiene, where such exists. So that, 
where it seems desirable, the opportunity 
exists for promulgating a state-wide May 
Day program covering some particular 
aspect of child health. 

More often, however, communities decide 
on their own local projects, which may 
cover babyhood, the pre-school age, or 
the child at school, or all three. Wherever 
or whatever the project, National Child 
Health Day is becoming year.'by year 
more productive of practical results. 

From the first year of its observance, 
May Day-Child Health Day has had 
for its symbol the daisy. There is some- 
thing in the milk-white beauty of its 
petals which recalls the innocence of 
childhood. But those who know this 
flower will recognize also its vitality. 
Drought cannot kill the daisy; storms pass 
over it in vain. We want this vitality 
for our children; we want so to build that, 
as Calvin Coolidge once said, ‘‘America 
may produce men and women worthy of 
our standards of citizenship.”” This can 
only be done by joint action. No home, no 
school, no public or private agency can 
take on the whole task. Teamwork and 
understanding between all are needed to 
reach the goal of May-Day—children 
whole and healthy in body, mind, and 
spirit. 


The Alaska Line is sponsoring a special 
cruise for teachers this year, which will 
start at Seattle on July 31. It is a univer- 
sity of Washington Summer School Cruise 





to Alaska, with credit. 

An innovation for the travel-minded is the 
Alaska Line’s new “‘good-natured” map of 
Alaska, just off the press. This map 
depicts in an amusing manner, the impor- 
tant industries and attractions of the terri- 
tory. It has educational value. This 
“good-natured” map in full colors will be 
sent to teachers free. Write to L. W. 
Baker, Traffic Manager, Room 431, Pier 
Two, Seattle, Washington. 





ATTEND THE K.E. A. 
CONVENTION APRIL 18-21 














FOR YOUR MONEY 


Break away from the commonplace this year 
— enjoy an ocean voyage on land-locked seas, 
offering scenic attractions en route!...quaint 


mountain-backed towns . . . intriguing his- 
torical spots . . . spectacular living glaciers 
. . . picturesque Indian villages and weird 
totem carvings . . . natural beauty that is 
vast and unspoiled. Alaska is truly a varied 
vacationland. 


Only The Alaska Line — the All-American 
route — offers a choice of Alaska vacation 
cruises and tours. Cruises as short as 11 days 
from Seattle—as low as $80 round-trip, 
first class. Superior accommodations . . . 
world-famous cuisine . . . congenial atmos- 
phere. Sailings twice weekly from early May 
to September. 

Ask about the special cruise for teachers 


this summer. Also a University of Washing- 
ton Summer School cruise — with credit. 


Something new under the midnight sun! 
An adventure cruise above the Arctic Circle. 
Ask for details. 


NOW — FREE TO TEACHERS! A good- 
natured map of Alaska, in full color. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pacific, Dollar, American Mail Lines,General Agents 


Heres Your Coupon 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY — Room 409 
Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 


1 am interested in (check which one) D Special 
Cruise fo: teachers. [] University of Washington 
Summer School Alaska Cruise. [J] Arctic Cruise. 
(C0 Regular Alaska Vacation literature. (J Good- 
natured map, free to teachers. 


Name 
Address 
City and State 
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Harcourt G Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 
School and College Jewelry 


Booklet and 
Sheet Diplomas 
Commencement Invitations 
and Announcements 


See us at Booth No. 29, K. E. A. Exhibit 
Hall, or at our factory, 


418-490 West Main Street 


Louisville, Kentucky 











NEW 
== READING BOOKS 


added to 


The Elson-Gray Life-Reading Service 
in 1933 and 1934 


To Elson Basic Readers 


Extension-Reading Work-Book for Grade 4 
(a valuable classroom aid in carrying out 
the Gray “unit plan” in reading). Write 
for pamphlet of sample pages. 


To Curriculum Foundation Series 


Carefully graded primary reading materials 
in various content fields. 


Number Stories, Book Two 

Health Stories, Books One and Two 
Art Stories, Book One 

Science Stories, Book One 


(Others in preparation) 


Write for folder No. 1411 —Balancing the Primary 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 











T. J. Coates: an Estimate 
(Continued from page 33) 


When Eastern was fully standardized, 
one might think that the president's 
goal had been reached, but President 
Coates seemed tireless. He had dreams— 
not only dreams, for the architectural 
plans were complete—of three new build- 
ings for Eastern. Some of the financial 
arrangements had been made for this 
building program, but more funds were 
needed. President Coates felt that he 
should go with a group to Frankfort to 
make certain that the appropriation was 
made—but he was ill. Although his 
friends tried to persuade him not to go, he 
went. He had to buy medicine on the 
way to ease the pain. Even so, he at- 
tended the meeting and returned home. 
The best of medical skill was given him, 
an operation was performed, yet the 
robust, vital man lost this his last battle. 
He died at Richmond on his sixty-sixth 
birthday, March 17, 1928. 

Kentucky had lost one of her greatest 
educators and truest friends. Mr. Coates 
had served as president of the Kentucky 
Education Association, was a life mem- 
ber of the National Education Associa- 
tion, was a member of Richmond Lodge 
No. 25 A. F. & A. M., Richmond Chapter 
No. 16 R. A. M., Richmond Commandry 
No. 19 K. T., and was an elder in the 
Presbyterian church. During the World 
War he was a member of the Madison 
County of Defense and gave every possible 
aid to the government. 


President Coates was survived by his 
widow, Della Myers Coates, who until her 
recent death was hostess of Burnham 
Hall at Eastern; by his sister, Mrs. W. O. 
B. Ratliff of Pikeville, Kentucky; and by 
eight of his nine children. 


When the new administration building 
at Eastern was completed, it was named 
the Coates Administration Building in 
his honor. Fixed in bronze is this added 
tribute: 


HE ASKED LITTLE FOR HIMSELF BUT 
DESIRED AND OBTAINED MUCH 
FOR THOSE WHOM HE SERVED. 
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C.W.A. Program in Jessamine 
(Continued from page 29) 


etc., for the construction of bulletin 
boards, reading tables, and lockers. Other 
teachers had programs and entertainments 
in an endeavor to raise funds to provide 
materials for the improvements made. 
Throughout the entire program of the Civil 
Works Administration the county teachers 
have extended a splendid spirit of co-opera- 
tion and assistance in taking advantage 
of this opportunity to improve conditions 
in their schools. 

Some of the outstanding improvements: 


I. PAINTING THE INTERIOR OF THE JESSAMINE 
County SCHOOLS 


Thirty-one schools painted. 

Forty-eight classrooms painted. 

Halls, cloakrooms, reading rooms painted in 
each school. . 

Auditorium and stage painted in county high 
school. 


oop 
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I. REPAIRS TO SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


— 


Replacing roofs on school buildings. 
Hanging gates, making fences. 
Repairing down pipes and gutters. 
Repairing pumps. 

Cleaning cisterns. 

Repairing and refinishing desks. 
Replacing window lights. 

Building reading tables, lockers, bulletin 
boards, etc. 

Plastering walls. 

j. Repairing doors, window sash. 


PR mo QO op 


III. BEAUTIFYING SCHOOL GROUNDS 


Planting trees. 

Grading and leveling lawns. 

Making rock walks. 

Removing dead trees and tree stumps. 
Rebuilding fences. 

Cleaning school yards. 

Repairing and rebuilding coal houses and out- 


houses. 

With the conclusion of these projects the 
Board of Education of Jessamine County 
will submit additional projects for the ap- 
proval of the Civil Works Administration, 
including paint for the exterior of the 
county school buildings, building additional 
walks, and a continuation of the program 
of beautifying the county school grounds. 


This type of work coming at a time when 
school budgets have been reduced to a 
minimum is one solution to the problem of 
making available clean, attractive, and well 
maintained school buildings |for the school 
children of Kentucky. 
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DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


OTHERS ARE SECURING THEM— 
WHY NOT YOU? 


For the term of 1933-34 we placed teachers in the 


.following states: Alabama, Tennessee, Missis- 


sippi, Arkansas, Texas, Kentucky, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Georgia, North Carolina, Louisiana, Florida, 
and New Jersey. 

Here are a few of the places where teachers 
were located: 

Alabama: Jacksonville, Florence, Brewton, Mon- 
roeville. Tuscaloosa, Headland, Ft. Payne, ete. 

Tennessee: Dayton, Rogersville, Tullahoma, 
Oakdale, Jasper, Chattanooga, Bolivar, Kings- 
port, Alcoa, ete. 

Kentucky: Hopkinsville, Paducah, Ashland, 
Pineville, London, Burnside, Guerrant, ete. 

Mississippi: Tunica, Tupelo, Wesson, Columbus, 
Tylertown, Tutwiler, Moorhead, Poplarville, ete. 

Arkansas: Little Rock, Conway, Batesville, 
Morrilton, ete. 

Miscellaneous: San Antonio, Texas; Notre 
Dame, Ind.; Quincy, Ill.; Chickamauga, Ga.; 
Trenton, N. J.; Sarasota, Fla.; Shreveport, La. 

Superintendents, principals, and teachers of 
outstanding training and experience are cordially 
invited to write for literature describing our 
services. 


We are located in the heart of the 
Tennessee Valley 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














TEXTBOOK 
EXHIBIT 


Booths 37-38 K. E. A. Convention 


Elementary School Texts 


BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY SERIES, 
grades four to seven. 


THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES, Kindergarten 
through Junior High. 


THE PATHWAY TO READING SERIES, 
Pre-primer to grade eight. 


WORKBOOKS and many other leading texts. 


High School Texts 


Mathematics, English, History, Economics, 
Science, Geography, Music, Modern and Ancient 
Languages and other outstanding books. 


Write for complete information. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, CHICAGO 


Fallen Campbell, 
Kentucky Representative, Frankfort 











New Books 


CompPTON’s PICTURED TEACHING UNIT— 
SWITZERLAND, by Editorial Staff of Comp- 
ton’s. 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Published by F. E. Compton and 
Price $3.50. 


This unit represents a new plan in pub- 
lished helps for teachers. It consists of a 
pamphlet and a set of pictures in a 9x12 
folder suitable for filing. The pamphlet 
includes subject matter, generalizations, 
objectives, approaches, and suggested activ- 
ities to be used in developing a study of 
Switzerland as a representative type of life 
in a highland region. 

There are twelve picture plates, each 
having from one to three pictures. These 
are mounted on heavy cardboard and 
descriptive helps are printed on the reverse 
side. This gives all the needed informa- 
tion and pictures in a compact form ready 
for use by the busy teacher. 


CompTon’s PICTURED TEACHING UNIT— 
Coat AND IRON, by the Editorial Staff of 
Compton's. Published by F. E. Compton 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois. Price 
$3.50. 


This is another unit in the same series 
described above and consists of a pamphlet 
and twelve picture plates. 

This is the story of one of man’s greatest 
conquests over nature and the chief basis 
of our industrial life. ‘Teachers find this a 
difficult subject to present because they do 
not know enough about it themselves and 
do not have adequate ways of picturing it 
to the children. This material gives help 
at these two points and is a very valuable 
contribution to materials for the elementary 
school. 


‘ComPTON’s PICTURED TEACHING UNIT— 
LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, by the Editorial 
Staff of Compton’s. Published by F. E. 
Compton and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price $3.50. 


This is another unit in the series described 
above. It also consists of a pamphlet and 
twelve picture plates. 

The pictures give a very clear idea of the 
costumes worn in the Middle Ages. The 
drawings and pictures of the castles are 
unusually good and very helpful in giving 


a concept of living conditions at that time, 
The subject matter deals with the early 
part of the Middle Ages and with life in a 
feudal society. We find striking examples 
of how the great migration movements 
have changed man’s way of living. 


NEW JUNIOR GRAMMAR, by Maude 
Burbank Harding. Published by Noble 
and Noble, New York City, 1933; 182 
pages. Price $0.85. 


In her preface the author of the ‘‘New 
Junior Grammar” states that her plan is 
designed to establish a “firm foundation 
upon which to build advanced English and 
other languages.’”’ An examination of the 
book reveals the judgment used in selecting 
and presenting materials to carry out this 
design. The ‘New Junior Grammar” 
treats essential matters of grammar, diction, 
and mechanics, and develops with thorough- 
ness the principles of sentence structure 
in a manner suitable to the junior high 
school age. The material is so organized 
as to present to the pupil parts of speech, 
the sentence, and mechanics together as a 
whole, making up the backbone of language, 
rather than as separate divisions having 
little connection with each other. Repeti- 
tion of this material in varied forms 
throughout the book tends toward the 
forming of correct language habits. 


Built upon a plan particularly suited to 
the unit type of study, the book is divided 
into seventeen chapters, each one dealing 
with an essential phase of language, which 
is explained in clearly-defined, briefly- 
stated terms and followed by appropriate 
examples and exercises. At the end of 
each chapter is a mastery test requiring 
accurate knowledge and ability in thinking. 
The diagraming, used frequently through- 
out, enables the pupil to see the essential 
parts of the sentence from the easiest to 
the most difficult forms. 


For use where grammar is taught apart 
from composition in junior high school 
English, the ‘New Junior Grammar” 
seems adequate as a preparation for both 
the study of foreign languages and advanced 
study of English language, as stated in the 
preface. 
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THE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, CITIES, AND GRADED SCHOOLS HAVE 
REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICTS AND STATE ASSO- 
CIATION SINCE THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF 
THE JOURNAL 


Counties Superintendent 
Daviess J. W. Snyder 
Clyde Lassiter 

Z Price 


Jessamine 
RRR Re ceca Hox BO Nc cee elses ents on ay Se we Arville Wheeler 
Knott Beckham Combs 
Muhlenberg F. F. McDowell 
Oldham ....J. W. Selph 
Ohio W. R. Carson, Jr. 
Trimble Jas. W. McMahan 
..J. N. Holland 


Cities and Graded Schools Superintendent 
Ravenna E. L. Swetnam 
Junction City .J. W. Davis 
Beechmont School, Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Hustonville D. W. Qualls 
Clarkson .Wm. F. Russell 
Masonic Home School Faculty Belle Ford 
Mt. Eden H.R. Peterson 
Blackford ......V. G. Waggener 
Maysville ......John Shaw 
Perryville .... Edw. A. Walker 
RAIN OMNIA AEA pee cs eho a sal Snag er ah aU et a ha Wee MV OE E. F. Norton 
Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
John Heywood School, Louisville Elma Kohnhorst 
Livingston Edw. K. Cook 
Hazard R. T. Whittinghill 
Munfordville Ja, dae Re Raley 
Lawrenceburg Chas. O. Ryan 
Victor H. Engelhard School, Louisville .....Myrtle Sproule 
Glasgow Junction Graded and High School » «Las, Gre CUREY: 
Lancaster W. R. Champion 
Bardstown W. F. Hibbs 
A. Dudley Roberts 

Feltner 

L. G. Shultz 

W. M. Wesley 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFERED BY 


The University of Cincinnati 


Recovery in business has begun. Recovery in education must 
shortly follow. Teachers with vision know that study and per- 
sonal development are now more important than ever before. 
The future holds many opportunities for those who secure 
adequate preparation now. 


FEATURES OF THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 23 to July 31 and July 31 to September | 


Lectures on Contemporary Problems—The crucial problems of American 
life discussed by able specialists in a unique non-credit course of the first 
term. City Manager C. A. Dykstra on political problems, Director of Public 
Safety F. K. Hoehler on social problems, Dean Herman Schneider on scien- 
tific and industrial problems, President Raymond Walters, Dean L. A. Pech- 
stein, and Director Edith Campbell of the Vocation Bureau, on educational 
problems, supplemented by department specialists in daily lectures open 
without charge to all first-term students. 

University Facilities—Courses by the regular faculty in Liberal Arts, 
Education, and Applied Arts. Three demonstration elementary school classes, 
showing progressive principles in practice. Observation course. Careful 
guidance toward degrees, with summer work counted for residence. Com- 
plete library facilities, including a graduate reading room. Dormitories for 
men and women. 

Cultural and Recreational Privileges—Cincinnati combines with campus 
opportunities the advantages of urban location. Lectures, recitals, excur- 
sions, and all the amusement facilities of city life are available. The Cincin- 
nati grand opera season is world famous. Notable art treasures will be found 
in the Art Museum and Taft Museum. Campus on beautiful hilltop site at 
beginning of Burnet Woods Park, but within easy reach of down-town center. 


THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 23 to August 18 


Laboratory Courses in Science—Complete courses in botany, chemistry, 
and physics, carrying eight credits for the term and utilizing new laboratory 
buildings recently completed. 


FOR BULLETIN ADDRESS 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 


University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, Ohio 


PREPARE NOW FOR FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES 
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APRIL 18-21, 


WE WELCOME YOU TO 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


1934 


HAROLD E. HARTER, Mor. 


Brown flotel 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








OF IMPORTANCE 





There is a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. And it is 


well to bear in mind that teeth require not only proper nutrition, 


personal care and dentist’s care but plenty of chewing exercise . . 
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Chewing Gum is all for Children’ 's pry Let 


them chew it as soon as they can learn to. 


Cuewinc gum helps guard 
first teeth. Upon their regu- 
larity and spacing, permanent 
teeth come in straight or 
crooked. One of the great 
difficulties with soft food is 
that children get so little to 
exercise their teeth on. More 
and more, the baby teeth are 
crowding and this is tragedy 
for the second teeth. Crusts 
and certain raw vegetables offer 
help but children generally 
have to be forced ta chew 
them. Many dentists today 


recommend chewing gum. No 





forcing her 
joy it. A fresh stick of gum 5 
to 10 minutes after meals is 
excellent. 





Forward Looking 


.. business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products, Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, youcan believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers ) 
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Berea College Library, 


Station 
52 Berea ConMegntuoKY ScHOOL JOURNAL 








University of Kentucky 


1934 SUMMER SESSION 


First Term-June 11 to July 14 
Second Term-July 16 to August 18 


225 Graduate Courses Scheduled. 


All Required Courses for Teachers’ Certificates 
Offered. 


Railroad Fares Reduced for Students and De- 
pendent Members of their Family. 


Cool Dormitory Rooms at Reasonable Prices. 


150 Faculty Members Prepared to Give Special 
Attention to Individual Needs. 


AMONG THE NEW COURSES OFFERED ARE: 


MARKETING — Current De- ECONOMICS—Recovery Leg- 
velopments in Agricultural islation and Problems (Taught 
Marketing. by 17 leading professors of 


COACHING — Football, Bas- the University). 


ketball, and Track. EDUCATION—A Comparison 
ETHNOLOGY —A Study of of the New Education in Vari- 
the Races Now on Earth. ous Countries. 


LAW—Trade Regulation 
Statutory Interpretation. 


For Bulletins and Information Address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY of KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Kentucky 














